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Never was there a more astonished set of men than the six redcoats, when the members of the black 
band stepped quickly into the room and covered them with the muskets. 
ke. , They stared in mute horror 
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sequently it was impossible to tell whether he was Whig 
or Tory by looking at him. 

The British officer rode up close beside Dick, and nodded 
his head in greeting while reining up his horse. 

“Good-afternoon, sir,” he said, eyeing Dick sharply. 

« Good-afternoon,” replied Dick, quietly, keeping his 


‘| A young man of perhaps twenty years of age sat on eyes on the redcoat. 


ee back of his horse, and gazed across the wide expanse 
“df water confronting him. The water was that of the 
Viet St. Johns, in Florida, and the time was August in 
“he year 1778. ‘The lone rider was Dick Slater, the cap- 
“tain of the “Liberty Boys,” who had made themselves fa- 
‘nous by their bravery on the field of battle. 


The young man was now on his way to St. Augustine] “If we were we could get across 


‘for the purpose of trying to spy upon the British at that 
point, having been sent by General Robert Howe, who had 
js bv at Savannah, Georgia. 

As the readers of “The Liberty Boys of 776” know, Dick 


“Going to cross the river?” 

“TI wish to cross it, sir.” 

“But don’t know how to go about it, eh?” 

“That is about it.” 

“Well, I am in the same boat.” 

“I don’t think either of us is in a boat,” smiled Dick. 
the river.” 

The officer laughed. 
“True,” he agreed. “I spoke figuratively.’ 

“T understand.” . E 

“You must be a stranger in these parts,” remarked the 


Vas famous as a spy, and General Howe, knowing this, ! officer. 


iad picked upon the youth as being the one to do the work 
te wished done. He was figuring on advancing down 
nto Florida and attacking 


“Tam sir; but I am at a loss to know how you knew it.” 


“Tt is simple. If you were not a stranger you would 


General Prevost, the British | know that there is a sort of ferry a couple of miles farther 


jommander, and he wished to get all the information up the river.” 


dossible before making the attempt. 

| Dick had reached the. west bank of the St. Johns River, 
“nd had drawn rein, and sat there, gazing out over the 
ivater, for the river was at least four miles wide. 

& looked more like an elongated lake than a river. 
; , “Jove, I don’t see how I am going to get across,” said 
Diek, and at this instant he heard the sound of hoofbeats, 
ind looked around, 


_A glance was sufficient to tell Dick that the horseman | him 


fas a redcoat. 


“Ah, is there?” 
Ves.” 


“Well, I’m glad to learn that. Are you going that 


Indeed, | way ?” 


“T am.” 

“Then I will accompany you.” 

“Very good. Come along.” 

The officer rode onward, and Dick kept close alongside- 


“My name is Morris McGraw,” said the officer, pres- 


| His brilliant scarlet uniform was sufficient for that, and | ently; “and I anf a captain in the king’s service. Do you 
is he drew nearer the youth saw that the man was a mind telling me who you are?” 


aptain. 

_ “Well, I have a bit the advantage of him, in that I know 
le is an enemy, while he does not know that I am one,” 
hought the youth. 

_ Dick was dressed in ordinary citizen’s clothing, and con- 


“My name is Amos Harper.” 

“Amos Harper, eh?” 

—<ea:" | 

“I suppose you have no objections to telling me where 
you are bound for?” 
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“Oh, no.” 

“Well ?” 

“T am on my way to.a plantation belonging to my un- 
‘cle.” 

“Where is this plantation?” 

“T don’t know exactly.” 

“You don’t?” | 

“No. DD] 

“How do you expect to find it, then oe 

“By hunting for it.” | 

“You know where it is, approximately, do you not?” 

“Well, yes; that is, I know it is on the east side of the 
St. Johns River, and within twenty miles of St. Augus- 
‘tine.”’ | 

“That isn’t very definite.” 

“Not very. But I guess I will be able to find it sooner 
-or later.”’ | 


“Perhaps so. By the way, you know I am a British sub- 
ject. Now supposing you tell me where you stand on the 
subject ?” | 

“Oh, I’m a loyal king’s man, too.” 

“Are you?” | 

« Yes.”? 

“T am glad to hear that.” — | 

“Yes, it makes it more pleasant to be in each other’s 
company to know that we agree on the matter at issue.” 

“So it does.” . 

It was evident to Dick’s sharp eyes, however, that the 
British captain was not wholly at his ease. He kept his 
eyes on the youth pretty closely. He was smart enough 
to know that it was possible that his companion was 


claiming to be loyal simply to deceive him, and feared that | 


he might find himself attacked if he did not look out. 


“Where are you from, Mr. Harper?” asked the cap- 
tain, after a few minutes of silence. 

“From up in Georgia, sir.” 

“Ah! And why are you going to your uncle’s, if I may 
ask ?” 

“I’m going to live with him.” 

“Oh, that’s it?” — 

46 Yes.” 

“Then you had no home up in disse 

“No; my parents are dead, and I have just been work- 

ing around for several years, but not long ago I got word 
from my uncle that if I would come down there I might 
have a home with him.” 

“Ty see.”’ 


They rode onward in silence for a few minutes. 





At| the island.” 
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more or less pany timber. r 

Suddenly a negro burst out from among the treessit § 
came running toward the two horsemen, yelling at the © 
of his voice. 





“Injuns, massas!” he cried. ‘De Injuns done b’e 
comin’, an’ dey’ll git us all fo’ suah!” 
The two reined up their horses, and waited till the 


reached them. . 
“Where are the Indians?” asked Dick. 


col 


_ “Dey’re comin’, massa! Dey’s a-comin’, Yo’ i f 
ter be gittin’ erway frum heah mighty fas’, uv yo’ 
wanter lose yo’ skulps.” t 
“But what will you do?” A 
Say, massa, yo’ wouldn’ let er pore b 
man up ahind yo’, would yo’ ?” i 
h 


The negro hastened to obey, and was soon seated , yu 
hind Dick. He had scarcely done 80 when a scorey 
painted savages rushed out from among the trees, and” 
their eyes fell upon the white men the redskins gave * 


“T dunno. 


“Certainly. Up with you.” 


terance to wild yells, and began fitting arrows to ‘, 
bowstrings. eu DI 

Dick and the British captain did not wait to be-trea « 
to the shower of arrows, however, but spurred their hom 
forward at a gallop, and when the Indians discharged i 
arrows the missiles fell short. 

Wild yells of rage escaped the lips of the Indians, a 
they brandished their bows in a threatening manner. tt 

“Oh, yell, you fiends,” said the captain, grimly. “ + 
Ha! look there!” _ i] 
As the exclamation escaped the officer’s lips, he broug 
his horse to a stop, and pointed ahead. Dick had seen 
same thing that had attracted the other’s attention, 
reined his horse up at the same instant. 


ean not hurt us— 





There was another party of Indians in the road in " 
of them, and not a quarter of a mile away. 

“An’ de woods is full ob de red skoundrels !” gasped 
negro. ] 

“What shall we do?” asked the debt: 

Dick looked back, and saw that the party behind thi 
was coming toward them at a run, and realized that it 





a matter of but a very few moments when the Indi 
would have himself and companions surrounded. 

He happened to glance out into the river, and an ¢ 
clamation escaped his lips, 


“The island,” he cried. ‘Let’s swim our horses out 
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chet e enough, there was a small island out in the river, 
seemingly about half a-mile from the shore. 
;, {t's our only chance,” said the captain. “Come.” 
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“Say, massa, how did yo’ know my name’s Pomp?” oe 
negro asked, rolling his eyes in amazement. 
“Oh, I could tell that by looking at you,” replied Dick, 


es turned aside and rode down to the water’s edge, | soberly, and the black man evidently believed this, for he 
as the Indians saw what their intended victims were | looked at Dick askance, as if more than half afraid of 


bed 
ard at a run. 
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al 


the animals were soon swimming toward the island. 
s horse was so heavily: laden, however, as to make 


ard work for it to swim, and Dick told the negro to | 


_ off and swim. 
Catch hold of the horse’s tail; and he will pull you} 
t along,” the youth instructed. 
All right, massa,” was the reply. “I done ’fraid ob 
Injuns, but I hain’t *fraid ob de water.” 


wild yells went up from them, and they hastened | him. 


“What do you suppose will be the next move of the red 


e captain and Dick urged their horses into the water, | skins?” asked the captain, somewhat anxiously. 


“Hard telling,” said Dick. 

“T suppose they will try to get at us?” 

“Oh, yes. I look for them to swim out to the island.” 

“Jove! in that case it will be all up with us.” . 

“Yes. I rather think they are too many for us to hope 

to fight against them with success.” 

_ The two men dismounted now, and leading their horses 
up from the shore, and in among the trees, tied them. 


he negro slipped off the horse’s back, and caught hold | Then they looked to their weapons, and returned to where 
he animal’s tail as he went past, and was pulled along; the negro stocd on the sandy beach. 


d pugh the water. 


“Dey’re comin’, massa,” said Pomp, his eyes beginning 


re| Dis yere is jes’ lak slidin’ down hill, er rollin’ off er] to roll in a way which showed that he was badly fright- 


" the negro declared, with a grin. 
“he Indians had now reached the bank of the river, how- 


ened. 
“Yes, they are going to swim out and kill or capture us,” 


 t, and at this instant sent a flight of arrows hurtling | said Dick, quietly. 


ugh the air. The majority of the missiles fell short, 

‘aj one or two struck nearby, and one grazed the negro’s 

ynulder, bringing forth a howl from him. \ 
_*Ouch—oh !”? the negro cried. “Dem red rapskallions 
r done ‘woonded me wid one ob dem arrers ob deir’n.” 
at a‘Oh, it merely grazed you,” said Dick. 
rt.” 

Air yo’ shore ob dat,-massa?” asked the negro, anxi- 
sly. m 

¢* Yes; you're all right.” 


“You are not | river. 


“Tt looks that way, for a fact,” agreed Captain McGraw. 

“But we won’t stay here and permit ourselves to be 
killed or captured,” said Dick, 

“What shall we do to prevent it?” the captain asked. 

“Why, we will leave the island, and swim out into che 
It is possible that we may be able to swim across 


{and make our escape.” 


“We nebber can do hit in de worl’, massa,” said Pomp. 
“Why not?” Dick asked. 
Before Pomp could reply there was a great commotion 


1 hopes so, massa. But I tole yo’ it feeled jes’ like er among the Indians who had started to swim out to the 


‘thot poker hed been stuck inter me. 7 \ 


island; wild yells went up from them, and it was seen 


The Indians let fly another shower of arrows, but all | that they had turned and were going back toward the 
e missiles fell short this time, and a yell of rage and dis-| shore as fast as they could. 


(pointment went up from the fiends. 
“We're safe for the present,” said Dick. 
reach of their arrows.” 
“T'm moughty glad ob hit, massa,” said the negro. 

The horses swam onward, and presently the island was 
ached. 

Pausing on the shore, the fugitives looked back. 

The Indians were talking and gesticulating at a great 
te, and the negro shook his head. 

“Dey’s tellin’ one anudder whut is de bes’ way ter git at 
, an’ take our skulps,’’ he said soberly, 
“T guess you are right about that, Pomp,” agreed Dick. 


“We are out 


“What’s the trouble, anyway?” asked Dick in surprise. 

“’Gators, massa!” cried Pomp. 

“’Gators?” inquiringly. 

“Alligators,” explained the captain. 

“Yes, an’ de ’gators hab done got one er two. ob de In- 
juns,” said Pomp. 
back.” 


“Dat whut made de res’ yell an’ go. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE MASKED DOZEN. 
“Jove! I never thougt of alligators,” said Dick, 
“Nor J,” from the captain. 
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“Needer did I,” from Pomp. “Uf I hed tought ob dem 
I dunno but I’d er stayed on de main lan’ an’ let de Injuns 
git me.” 

“Tt is strange that the alligators did not nab us,” said 
Dick. 

“Perhaps they did not know what to make of the horses’ 
legs,” said the captain. | 

“Vikely that was it. 
did not attack us.” 

= ea:?? 

“But how we goin’ ter git back ter de mainlan’, mas- 
sa?” asked Pomp. 


Well, it is fortunate that they 


“The same way we came out to the island, Pomp.” 

“But de *gators’ll git us, sho’ !” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. They didn’t bother us as we 
came out, and I don’t think they will bother us as we go 
back.” 

The negro shook his head. 

~“T dunno ’bout dat, massas,” he said. “ Yo’ see, de ’gators 
done had er taste ob blood, now, an’ dey be moughty anx- 
shus fur mo’.” 

T'he two white men looked grave. 

“There may be something in that,” said Dick soberly. 

“You are right,” agreed the captain. 

“T guess we done hab ter settle down an’ stay heah till 
somebuddy comes an’ takes us off in er boat,” said Pomp. 
_ “Well, we will see how things work out,” said Dick. 
“We have no wish to go ashore while the Indians are there, 
anyway.” 

“No; that would be jumping from the frying-pan into 
the fire.” 

They stood there and wate the Indians for some time. 

The redskins had reached the shore now, and were jab- 
bering and gesticulating at a great rate. They were evi- 
dently greatly excited. | 

“T guess the alligators must have got one or two of 


them,” said Dick, 


“Yes, I think so,” agreed the — “and I’m glad 
of it.” 

“Yes, it was a fortunate thing for us.” 

“Uf de ’gators hadn’ got de Injuns de Injuns ’d er got 
us,” said Pomp. | 

Presently the redskins entered the timber and disap- 
peared from sight. 

The three looked at one another questioningly. 

“What do you think?” asked the captain. “Have they 
gone, or have they stopped just within the edge of the 
timber, with the intention of' waiting for us to come 
ashore ?” 
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“ag That is the question I was apent to ask you,” sm j 
Dick. | ~ 
“T’'ll bet dat de Injuns air hid dere in de etee 
Pomp. | 
“TI think it more than likely you ‘are right,” agi 
Dick, while the officer nodded assent. | 
The three retired to the shade of the trees, and th 
ing themselves down on the sand, began discussing the 
ation. 7 
They did not like the looks of things, and the dis ) 
sion did not tend to make things look any more fa) 
able for them. 
“Tt is hard telling how this is s going to end,” said 
captain, finally, a gloomy look on his face. 
“The redskins wil 


main on watch all the rest of the day, and all night, i 


“You are right,” agreed Dick. 


likelihood, and if we try to escape, and manage to do 
the alligators and get to the shore, the ee will gol 
us up.” 
“Dat’s jes’ erbout whut'll happen, sho’ ez yo’ bo’n !?| 
clared Pomp. 
“Where do you live, Pomp?” asked Dick, presently. 
“On Massa Renfrow’s plantation.” 
“Where is the plantation ?” 
“Bout two miles frum heah.” 


‘ 
’ 


“Ig there any likelihood that they will miss you, 
send out a party to look for you?” 

The negro shook his head. 

“T tinks not, massa. Ole Massa Renfrow he t’ink 
uns kin take keer ob ou’sefs, an’ he don’t bother his h 
erbout us, nohow.” 

“Not much charzice for aid to come from that directi 
then.” | 

“Not berry much chance, massa.” 

“Well, we are safe so long as we stay on the island, ' 
we will stay here until some good chance presents itt 
or until we are forced to leave by hunger.” 

The three were silent for awhile, and had their ¢ 
bent on the shore, watching to see if they could’ de 
any movement amidst the trees, to show that the 
dians were still there, when suddenly they were star 
by hearing a voice say: 

“T am sorry to disturb you, gentlemen, but as L 
this island, and you are trespassers, I shall have to de 
Hands above your heads, please.” _ 

The three whirled, and looked in wondering amazer 

Standing within twenty feet of them were twelve tf 
each and every one of whom had a pistol levelled. © 
strangers were roughly dressed, and well-armed, but 







trange part of the affair was that they wore half-masks 
over the upper portion of their faces. Eleven wore black 
asks, the twe!fth man wearing a yellow mask. This man 

as the one wiio had spoken, and he was evidently the 
ae of the band. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Dick, coolly. “Who are you fel- 
fem 7? 

The captain said ov thing, but stared in amazement, 
“De Masked Duzzen !” cried Pomp, his face paling. 


; “The nigger has named us correctly,” said he ‘of the 


i ellow- mask. “We are indeed the Masked Dozen.” 
“And who are the Masked Dozen?” asked Dick. 
“Qh, dey’s bad men, massa,’’ quavered anes 


—an Pie kd Yee 


““Dey’s 
robbers an’ 

| “Shut up, you black jacautina '” roared the leader of 

lthe band. “What do you men by calling us robbers? I’ve 

‘a good mind to put a bullet through that woolly head of 
ours.” 


“Better shoot him in the body, captain,” said one of the 
others grimly. “The bullet would probably be flattened 
against that hard skull of his, the same as against the hide 
of an alligator. és 

“Doan shoot, massa!” cried Pomp, dropping on his 
Imees, and holding up his hands pleadingly. “Doan shoot 
me. I didn’ mean nothin’, ’deed I didn’ !” 

“All right: I won’t shoot you just now. But you want 
‘to be very careful what you say in the future.” 

“J will, massa. I won’t say nothin’, ’deed I won’t.” 

“What do you want of us?” asked Dick. 

“J wan’t first, to know who you are?” 

“My name is Amos Harper.” 

“Where from?” 

“Georgia.” 

“Where bound for?” 

“My uncle’s plantation. ” 

“Where is it?” | 


“Over across the river.” 





“What's your uncle’s name?” 
“David Williams.” 

The man shook his head. 
“Never heard of him,” he said. 


ever heard of a planter over across the river by the name 


“Have any of you men 


of David Williams?” he asked, addressing his companions. 
They shook their heads as one man. | 
He of the yellow mask glared at Dick suspiciously. 
“1 don’t have much faith in the truth of your story, 
young man,” he said. 
“You don’t?” calmly. 
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“ec No.” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Yellowface.” 

A growl escaped the lips of the man. 

“See here, you are too smart, altogether,” he said in a 
threatening tone. | 

“Do you think so?” asked Dick, with a splendid assump- 
tion of innocent wonder. 

“Yes; you are so smart that you are not likely to live 
long.” 
“J don’t want to be so smart as that,” said Dick, sob- 
erly. 

“Well, if you wish to live you had better be careful how 
you address me.” 


“Well, if you will tell me your name I will address you 


by it,” the youth said. 


“Tt is none of your business what my name is. Just shut | 


up and keep still.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied the “Liberty Boy,” calmly. 

Pomp’s eyes were rolling wildly, and it was evident that 
he was expecting every instant that Dick’s brains would 
be blown out. 

The leader of the band now turned his attention to the 
British officer. 


“Your name, captain?” he said. 

“Morris McGraw, sir,” was the reply. 

‘“Humph. Carter,” to one of his men, “relieve the 
gentlemen of their weapons.” 

One of the men stepped forward and took the white 
men’s weapons away from them. The negro had none. 

“Now may we lower our hands?” asked Dick. 

“You may do so, captain,” said the-man in the yellow 
mask. “But as for you, Mr. Smarty, you will keep your 
hands in the air till I tell you to take them down.” 

“Do you know what I think of you?” asked Dick, a 
dangerous gleam in his eyes as he looked the fellow straight 
in the face. | 

“No. What do you think of me?” in a threatening tone. 

“T think that you are a coward and a scoundrel!” 

“What's that!” roared the fellow. “Do you dare ad- 
dress such talk to me?—me, the captain of the Masked 
Dozen ?” 

“Yes, I dare address such talk to you, you coward! 
And I would dare talk to you the same way if you were 
the captain of the Masked Hundred, instead of only a 
dozen.” 

Up came the man’s pistol until it covered Dick, and 
there was a fierce and angry light shining in the eyes be- 
hind the mask. ‘To the fellow’s surprise, however, the 
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threatened youth did not quail. 


scorn appeared on his face. 
“Shoot, you coward!” Dick cried. 
that I have told the truth.” 


It was evident that it was only by a desperate effort of 
the will that the man prevented himself from pulling 


trigger. He was enraged by Dick’s words, but. realized 
that to shoot an unarmed man would be to prove that the 
youth had spoken the truth when he called him a coward, 
for that would certainly be the act of a coward, 
Instead of lowering the pistol, the man simply let go of 


it and let it drop, at the same moment leaping forward and 
confronting Dick. 


“Lower your hands and defend yourself,” he hissed. “J 
am going to show you that. I am not a coward.” 

The youth lowered his arms promptly, while a@ coo 
smile appeared on his face. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked coolly. 


“I am going to give you the worst thrashing you ever 
had in your life.” 


“That might not be a very bad one, for I was never 


thrashed in my life.” 


“Oh, you never were ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, you are going to get a thrashing now.” 

“And you are going to give it to me?” 

66 I am.” 

“All by yourself?” 

“Yes,” 

“I think you will need some of your men to help you.” 

“Bah! Are you ready?” 

cc Ready. 2 

“All right. Look out for yourself.” 

The man leaped toward Dick, and tuck out fiercely, 
with his fist, but as might be expected where the opponent 
was one so active and skillful as Dick Slater, the blows did 
not land. Dick was out of the way, and almost before the 
man realized what had happened he received a terrible 
blow between the eyes, knocking him down, kerthump. 

Exclamations of surprise and anger escaped the lips of 
the eleven men, and some of them made movements as 
if to take a hand in the affair, but their leader scrambled 
to his feet and waved them back. 

“T will attend to his case,” he said, his voice hoarse and 
rasping. “I will kill you for that, you young dog !” | 

“You will do nothing of the kind, you old hound,” re- 
torted Dick, and he protected himself from the fierce on- 
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Instead he looked the 
_ owner of the pistol straight in the eyes, while a smile of 


“Shoot, and prove 


-hatred, said: 
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slaught of the other without difficulty, until the m 
had tired himself out with his own exertions, and the 
the youth dealt the masked man a terribie blow on tt 
jaw, stretching him on the sand senseless. 

“Dat done beat ennything I ebber seed, deed hit do) 
murmured Pomp, his eyes rolling. 

The other masked men leaped forward, and while gj 
or seven of them seized Dick and bound his arms t 
gether behind his back, the others went to work to brin 
their leader to. 


It did not take long to do this, and presently he of tk 
yellow mask was on his feet. He walked up and glared int 
Dick’s face with eyes of fierce hatred. 

“T’ll have your heart’s blood for this work of yours,” | 
hissed. ° ¢ 


CHAPTER III. 
A SWIM FOR LIFE. 


“You brought it on yourself,” said Dick, quietly. 

“That does not matter. No man ever yet struck m 

and lived long to boast of it.” 
“Phew! Is that so, really ?” 
The youth’s tone was mocking, and it made the maz 

more angry than ever. 

“Yes, that’s so, as you will soon find out.” 


“You are not going to kill me in cold blood?” aske 
Dick. 


“Tm going to do worse than that.” 
“Worse ?” 
“Yes. 


to go with your death—something that will make yo 


I am going to devise some method of tortur 


suffer agonies of mind before the body torture begins.” 
“You are a cowardly brute and fiend!” said Dick, scath 
ingly. 
-“That’s all right. 
have ample revenge on you for everything you say.” 
“T do not think it worth while wasting talk on you,” r 
torted Dick. “Just go ahead and do your worst.” 
“That is what I am going to do. Now, let me see 


Call me names, if you like. I wi 


What can we do to make you suffer torture of mind?” 

The leader called two or three of his men to one side} 
Then he} 
returned, and looking at Dick with eyes of Fapbans 


and held a conversation with them in low tones. 
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I hi we decided-on what shall be done with you.” 
ve you?” was the reply in a calmly indifferent tone. 
have " 
2 Tm glad of that.” 
es ‘You won’t be when you learn what we are going to do 
t: b you. 33 
“You think not?” 
te, am sure of it.” 
“Well, we can tell better after I know what you intend 
Mdoing with me.” 
| “You wish to know ?” 
“if you wish to tell.” 
“Very well. We are going to make ae run a gauntlet.” 
“A gauntlet, eh?” 
“Yes.” | 
“Somewhat after the fashion set by the Indians, I sup- 
bose? You and your men will stand in a double row, and 
[ will have to run between the rows, and as I go you 
vill thump me over the head with clubs, stick knives into 
ne, - and such things as that?” 
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The man of the yellow mask shook his head. 
} “No, that isn’t it.” 

| “No?” in surprise. 
eo “No. That isn’t the kind of gauntlet we are going to 
make you run.” 

“What kind of a gauntlet is it, then?” 

“The gauntlet of the alligators.” 

Dick started, and in spite of his being possessed of 
aerves of steel, he paled slightly. 


_ An exclamation of horror escaped the lips of Captain 


eGraw 
wr beg of you not to do that, sir,” he said. 
too horrible.” 
| “Hit’s all up wid young massa,” thought Pomp, his 
eyes rolling wildly. 
“Ha! that makes you wince!” cried the captain of the 
Masked Dozen in triumph. “T thought it would.” 


ieewell, it is enough to make a man wince, isn’t it, to 


“That is 





think of being made to undergo such an ordeal as you 
have spoken Ore, 

“Oh, yes; but you are so brave that I thought perhaps 
you would not flinch.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes, Well, we will not fool away any more time. mah 
ing decided what to do with you we will get to work and 
do it. I will say, my bold young friend, that if you suc- 
eed in | swimming ashore, and elude the Indians who will 
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be waiting there to capture and scalp you, then you may 


go your way in peace.” 
“Thank you,” said Dick, sarcastically. 
“Oh, you are welcome.” 


“And let me tell you something, you scoundrel with the | 


yellow mask,” said Dick fiercely, |“if it should happen that 
I escape death from the jaws of the alligators and capture 
at the hands of the Indians, then I shall make it my espe- 
cial business to hunt you down and make an end of you. 
Do you hear?” 

“Oh, yes,” mockingly; “I hear.” 

“Well, you will do well to remember what I have said, 
for there is a chance that I may escape, and I will tell you 
that no alligator will be more merciless to me than I will 


‘| be to you.” 


“Ha, ha, ha! Threatened men live long. And you may 
be sure that if I had the least idea that you could swim 
to the shore in safety I would not let you make the at- 
tempt. No, I would shoot you dead, here and now, and 
make sure of it. But I am confident that no man can 


possibly swim to the shore without being seized by the alli- — 


gators, the water being full of them, and we shall stand 
here and watch you make futile attempts to evade the 
teeth of the monsters.” 


“You are a monster yourself,” said Dick, “and I think 
that I shall live to put you out of the way—to rid the 
earth of such a demon.” 

“T have no fears of any such thing. If I am not killed 
till you do it, then I will die a natural death.” 

“We will see.” 

“So we will. In less than half an hour you will be food 
for alligators that are even now swimming about in the 
vicinity of the spot where the Indians were seized a short 
time ago. Having had a taste of human blood, they will 
be eager for more. tp 


“Again I intercede in behalf of this young man,” said 
Captain McGraw. “If you must take his life, do it with 
pistol or knife. Don’t put him to death in such a horrible 
manner.” | 


“This is not your affair, Captain McGraw,” said the 
leader of the Masked Dozen coldly. 
still.” 


“cy am much obliged to you, captain,” said Dick. 


“Oblige me by keeping 


eT 
shall not forget your kindness, and if the occasion ever 
comes, I shall show you that I appreciate your words in my 


behalf. It is useless to talk to this fiend, however. It is 
a waste of breath.” ~ 
“You are right about that,” with a harsh laugh. “It is 
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_ a waste of breath to talk to me. 
settles it.” | 
At the command from their leader, the men freed Dick’s 
arms, and led him down to the water’s edge. 
_Teleased him, and eee their pistols, covered him with 
SUReTA..-. | 
“Now start at once,” said the leader of the gang. “You 
must either make the attempt to swim the gauntlet of the 
alligators, or die here and now. I prefer that you should 
do the former, but you can of course take your choice.” | 

The “Liberty Boy” stood at the water’s edge and gazed 
away, across the water to the shore, nearly half a mile 
distant. He realized that it was taking a terrible risk to 
attempt to swim to the shore, but to refuse to make the 
attempt was to insure his death by the bullets from the 
‘pistols, so the youth had no thought of refusing to swim 
the gauntlet. It afforded him a chance—a very, very slim 
one, of course, but still a chance—to escape death, and 
he was the youth to accept even a slim chance, when noth- 
ing better offered. 

“Well, have you decided ?” asked the man, harshly, 

“Oh, yes,” replied Dick. “I am going to attempt to 
swim the gauntlet, and somehow I believe that-I shall be 
successful in getting to the shore.” 

“Bah! It is an impossibility. 


I have decided, and that 


And even if you should 
do so, the Indians will capture you and burn you at the 
stake. It will be jumping from the frying-pan into the 
fire.” 

“T may get ashore and escape from the Indians,” said 
Dick, quietly. 
“then you will need to look out for yourself. I am a man 
who always pays his debts, and I shall not rest until I 
have paid you the one I will owe you.” 

“Bah, you will not escape. If I even so much as 
thought that you had a faint chance of doing so; I would 
not let you go, but would shoot you dead where you stand. 
I know you cannot escape death from the alligators or In- 
dians, but even if you should do so I have no fear of 
you. I have heard men utter boasts before to-day.” 

“What I have said is not a boast,” said Dick, “but a sim- 
ple statement of fact. If I escape, you will hear from me, 
and you sp rue the day that you selected me for a subject 
on which to wreak your spite.” 

“Enough talk,” cried the man with the yellow mask 
sternly. “Start before I count ten or die where you stand.” 

“This is terrible,” said Captain McGraw to the negro, in 
an undertone. “It is too bad, too bad.” 

“T done guess hit’s all up wid Massa Harper,” murmured 
Pomp in reply. 
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‘There they 


“And if I do,” in a stern, fierce tone, 
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“One, two, three, four 

The youth who was to take such a terrible risk did not 
wait for the finish of the count, but entered the water, and 
began wading out at once. 










Slowly he waded out, getting deeper and deeper, and he 





was watched eagerly by Captain McGraw and Pomp and 
the members of the Masked Dozen band. 
Presently Dick was out as ‘far as he could wade. 







The 
water was up to his neck; the next step might plunge him 





in over his head, and so he let his feet come up off the 
bottom of the river and began swimming. i 
“‘Good-bye—a long, long good-bye!” called out the leader. 
of the Masked Dozen, in a heartless tone, 
“We will meet again,” replied Dick. 
“Ha, ha, ha. 
again, my bold friend. I have no fears that such a thing 
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I have no expectation of ever meeting you 


will happen.” a 

The youth made no reply, but put his whole mind on’ 
the work before him. He realized that he would have need. 
for all his coolness and presence of mind. And for that 
matter, he was neyer cooler or calmer than at the present. 
moment. His brain was clear, and every nerve was strung, 
to the highest pitch. His every sense was on the alert, and 
ready to warn him of danger. 

As he swam through the water, slowly, carefully, and | 
steadily, Dick was watching all around him like a hawk,, 















and at the same time his mind was at work. He told him- 
self that it would be suicide to swim straight to the shore, 
as in doing so he would have to pass through the water 
at the point where the Indians had, been seized by the! 
alligators. He reasoned that the alligators would remain 
near this spot, attracted by the scent of the blood of the 
ill-fated redskins, and he further reasoned that on this’ 
account there would be less likelihood that the saurians. 
would be numerous at other points in the vicinity. | 
“T think that nearly all of the alligators in the waters 
hereabouts will be gathered there,” Dick told himself, “and’ 
by making a circuit, and going around that spot, I may suce 
ceed in avoiding them.” ; 
So as soon as he was a hundred yards or so from the, 
shore, Dick changed his course, and swam away diagonal-' 
ly, going toward the shore at a point half a mile or more} 
down the river. | 
The members of the Masked Dozen noted this move at 
once, and uttered exclamations. 
“That fellow is no fool,” said one. , 
“No. He is going to try to swim around the spot ene 
the Indians were pulled under. He-figures it that there Is 
where the alligators will be thickest.” i 
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eAnd he is right about that, too.” 

Yes,” agreed the leader. “But there are plenty of 
ligators everywhere around. He will never reach the 
shore alive.” 

_ “I don’t think so, either,” one replied, “but he is proving 
to be a pretty shrewd fellow.” 

- Another thing Dick did that would have made them 
think he was a “pretty shrewd fellow,” had they known 
it, and that was to swim very cautiously, and as nearly 
noiselessly as possible. He hoped by so doing to keep from 
attracting the attention of the alligators, as, if they heard 
him splashing the water they would come in a hurry, at- 
tracted by the noise. 

| Weighed down with his clothing as he was, it was hard 
work swimming, but Dick was strong, and was an exper? 
swimmer, so he had no doubt regarding his ability to reach 
the shore if he escaped the jaws of the alligators. 

_ Onward he made his way through the water, swimming 
at moderate speed, and making scarcely any noise. The 
water was quite clear, and the youth kept a sharp lookout 
ull around, and below him. 

He was on a terrible strain, for he did not know at what 
moment one of the monsters, or a dozen of them, might 
He realized, too, that if they did 
some it would be impossible for him to escape. They were 
more at home in the water than he was, and were quicker, 
nd would be able to grab him in spite of all he could do. 
He continued onward, however, and every nerve was 
trung to the highest tension, and with each passing mo- 
ment the youth expected to see some of the monsters put 


lms 


put in an appearance. 


an appearance. _ 
Onward he moved, through the water, and he was half- 
PY to the shore and still there were no. signs of the alli- 


















: The members of the Masked Dozen band were watching 
agerly, and a frown was’ beginning to appear on the lead- 
ers face. . 

a“ Can it be possible that the fellow is going to succeed in 
res ching the shore, after all?” he exclaimed. 
not.” = 

“I don’t think so, captain,” replied one. 
hould do so the Indians will capture him.” 
es 80. 


“Surely 
“And if he 
He cannot 


I forgot about the Indians. 


“He won’t escape'the alligators, I’m tibialis # said one. 


‘ick Saab his way through the water at a fair rate of 
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alligators, after all. 
“Jove! I hope so,” he said to himself. 
have my life come to an end in such a manner. 


“T would late to 
I would 


rather meet death at the hands of the Indians than that — 


the alligators should get me.” 

He was now within less than a hundred yards of the 
shore, and was beginning to feel confident that he was 
to make his escape, but just then he saw one—two dark 
forms swimming toward him. 

The alligators were coming. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ESCAPE. 


A sudden feeling of horror came over the youth, but he . 


shook it off, and made up his mung, to make a brave fight 
for his life. 


“It is not far to the shore; perhaps I may be able to 
reach there in safety after all,” he thought, and then, as 
the alligators were almost in reaching distance-of him, he 
suddenly began kicking and splashing the water at a great 
rate, with the purpose of frightening them away. . 

In this he was successful in a measure. The alligators 
were frightened to the extent that they paused and retired 
a short distance, but they were only biding their time and 
aeetHing the opportunity to advance with a rush. 

* The youth was well aware of the fact that his only chance 
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for life lay in keeping up the kicking and splashing, how- . 


ever, and he did not cease the work for an instant, and as 
he kicked and splashed around he kept swimming as best he 
could toward the shore. 

The members of the Masked Dozen band saw Dick’s 
manoeuvers, and knew what it meant, as did also the Brit- 
ish captain and Pomp. 

“The alligators are after him,” cried the man with the 
yellow mask. 

“Yes, they’ll get him, you may be sure,” from one of the 
men. 

“Tm afraid he 3 is right,” said Captain McGraw to him- 
self 


“Hit’s all up wid young massa, now!” muttered Pomp, 


watching the distant scene with wildly rolling eyes. 


But it wasn’t “all up wid young massa” by any means. 


* , and gradually drew nearer and nearer the shore. He} Dick kept up the work of kicking and splashing around, 
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and thus held the alligators at bay, and all the time he 
was gradually working his way in toward the shore. 

The noise the youth made had the effect of attracting 
other alligators to the spot, however, and soon he was sur- 
rounded by at least a score of the monsters, all waiting 
for a cessation of the noise and splashing, when they would 
dart in and seize the swimmer. 

Slowly but surely Dick worked his way toward the shore, 
and he kept up such a noise and disturbance in the water 
that the alligators were afraid to try to seize him. At last 
he was where he could touch bottom, and he did so and 
began walking toward the shore, and now he was enabled 
to make more noise and disturbance in the water than 
before, and the alligators, much as they wanted to get at 
him, feared to do so. The result was that he reached the 
shore in safety, and stepped out on dry land unharmed. 
And even as he did so a score of ugly snouts came sliding 
up out of the water, and the heads of the alligators ap- 
peared to view. 

The youth did not fear the monsters, now, however, and 
he turned his thoughts upon the Indians. Were they in 
hiding near at hand, he wondered. If so, why had they 
not appeared? Surely they would have seen him ere this, 
he thought; and he began to have hopes that the redskins 
had taken their departure. 

Feeling that he would be safer there bis entered the 
timber, and hastened away through it, keeping a sharp 
lookout in all directions, in order to avoid being surprised. 

‘As he progressed deeper and deeper into the timber, 
without seeing anything of the redskins, however, he began 
to feel safer. 

“Perhaps I may make my escape, after all,” he said to 
himself. “Jove, I have been fortunate, as it is, in escaping 
from the alligators. Now, if I succeed in getting away 
from the Indians I shall have cause to congratulate myself 
on my good fortune.” 

Onward Dick moved, re on the alert constantly. 
He scarcely thought of his wet clothing. The weather was 
warm, and he was not uncomfortable, save for the unpleas- 
ant sensation made by the clothing clinging close to his 
form and limbs. 

And even as he hastened onward, even as he watched for 
Indians and momentarily expected that they would appear, 
he was thinking of how he had cheated the leader of the 
Masked Dozen out of his revenge. 

“That fellow is a great scoundrel,” said the youth to 
himself, “and I shall try to attend to his case before I leave 
this part of the country. My “Liberty Boys’ will be down 
here in a day or two, and then, after I have visited St. Au- 
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gustine and attended to fhe work of spying on the Britist a 
I will’ hunt the Masked Dozen down, and break up thi 
band.” | 


Onward Dick ran, and presently he emerged from th 
timber, and found himself almost at the very doors of 
goodly-sized house. It was almost a mansion, compared t 
what the majority of the houses in that part of the coum} 
try were, and the youth was somewhat surprised. | 

“I wonder if this can be the plantation of Colonel Ren} 
frow, Pomp’s master?” the youth asked himself. “I vil 


soon know.” j 


He made his way to the house, and as he Kebped a 
on the piazza a grim-faced man of perhaps fifty year 
stepped out and confronted him. The man had keen gra 
eyes and gray hair, mustache and imperial, and he eye 
the youth critically and searchingly. 

“Well, young man, have you been taking a bath in thg 
river with your clothes on?” he asked, in a brisk, rathe 
whimsical manner. | 


“Well, yes, that is about it,” replied Dick, doffing His ha 
and bowing. “I have been taking a swim in the rivel 


but I assure you it was not done voluntarily.” 


A look of interest appeared in the man’s eyes. 
“How was that?” he asked. 
“Tt was this way, sir. I and a friend were riding alont 
the road a couple of miles down the river, and suddenly v 
were startled by the approach of a negro, who came dashi 
out from among the trees shouting that the Indians we 
coming.” | 
ee have been one of my niggers,” said the man, “‘bt 
go on.’ 

“He was right; the Indians were ame: and I took 
negro up behind me, and we urged our horses to a gallop, 1 
the hope that we would be able to escape. But a lot of re 
skins appeared in the road ahead of us, and we spee i 
found ourselves surrounded on all sides save that on whit 
lay the river. There was an island a half-mile out in t 
stream, and so we rode into the river and swam the hors 
to the island, thus escaping from the Indians.” | 

“Ha! that was taking big chances. The river is full ¢ 


alligators.” 


“We had proof of that when the Indians started to sw 
out to the island.. One or two of them were pulled under 
the alligators, and the rest hastened to get back to t 
mainland.” 

“T should judge that they would have done so. I am su 
prised that they made the attempt to swim out to the islal 
in the first place.” 










F «Ty does seem surprising, for they must have known of 
‘the presence of the alligators.” 

“Certainly. They-knew it well.” 

. “Tt may be that they thought their numbers would 
frighten the alligators away.” | 

P Likely; but they found their mistake.” 

' “Yes, but we reached the island in safety.” 

: “The alligators were ene afraid to attack the 
“horses. a 


; “IT suppose so. Well, we reached the island in safety, 
and saw the failure of the Indians to follow us, and were 
congratulating ourselves on being safe, when we were sud- 
‘denly confronted by a dozen men with masks on their 
faces.” | 

“Ha!” exclaimed the man. “Did one of the number 
wear a yellow mask?” 

_ “Yes. The others were all black.” 

“Just so. "That is a band that is known i in thea parts as 
the “Masked Dozen.’ ” — 


“So Pomp said, and so they themselves acknowledged.” 
_ “Pomp, eh? Was that the name given by the nigger you 
‘picked up?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“T thought as much. He’s one of my slaves.” 

“Then you must be Colonel Renfrow,” said Dick. 
_ “At your service, ‘sir; and what, if I may ask, is veut 
‘name’ ec 

“Amos Harper, sir.” 
_ “Well, Mr. Harper, go on with your story. How comes it 
‘you are here, and alone? Where is your friend, and 
Pomp?” | 
_ “They are still on the island, sir, I suppose.” 
“Still on the island?” 
| “Yes, and prisoners in the hands of the Masked Dozen.” 
> “Well, well! I don’t understand the matter. How did 
y rou manage to make your escape?” 











1 -“T succeeded in escaping as a result of the desire of the 
Z;., of the band to secure revenge on me for knocking 

hi m senseless.” 

: “Ha! Go on.” 

_ “They forced me to enter the water and swim ashore.” 

I as 6 Ah! 19) 

| « They thought I would be torn to pieces by the alliga- 

tors before getting half way there.” 

E “Exactly ; and how happens it that you were not?” 

fh lg good luck, I judge. I swam as noiselessly as 

sible, and did not attract the attention of any of the 

1 at ster: till I was within a hundred yards of the shore, 
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and then I made so much fuss and disturbance in. the 
water that they were afraid to attack me.” 

‘And you reached the shore in safety ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


“Well, well. I would not have believed it possible that my 
any man could swim from the island to the shore without 


being pulled under by the alligators.” 
“T managed to do it, sir.” : 
_ “But the Indians who drove you over to the island in 


the first place? Were they not on hand to capture you?” | 


“No, sir; at any rate I saw nothing of them.” 

“That is strange.” 

“So it seems to me; I expected nothing else than I would 
be seized the instant I reached the shore.” 

o Perhaps they thought that one who could swi from 
the island to the shore without being pulled under by the 
alligators was a proper person to let alone. They are 
very superstitious, you know.” 

“Yes, I know that. Well, whatever may have been their 
reason, it acted for my benefit.” 

“Well, I welcome you to my home, Mr. Harper, and am 
glad to extend to you open-handed Southern hospitality.” 

“Thank you, Colonel Renfrow.” 

“No thanks are necessary. It is a pleasure tome. And 


now, if you will come, I will show you to a room and bring 


you some dry clothing. I have a boy about your age and 
size, and you shall have a suit of his. I think it will just 
about fit you.” : 

“Thanks, Colonel Reiltidie: sy 

“My boy, Tom, is away at present,” explained the col- 
onel, “but he will be home in a day or two.” 

The youth fancied there was a sad cadence to the man’s 
voice as he spoke of his son, and wondered why this was. 

The host conducted him to a room upstairs. It looked 
out toward the river, and was a very pleasant room. 

“JT will be back in a few moments, Mr. Harper. Be seat- 
ed,” and the colonel was gone . 

The youth did not sit down, however, as he did not wish 


to spoil the nicely upholstered chairs or sofa with the wet 


clothing. 
The colonel returned in a few minutes, with a suit of 
clothing, which he lay across a chair with the remark: _ 
“T think those will fit you very well. You will feel better 


in dry clothing, at any rate, even if the fit isn’t just what 


it might be.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 
_ Left to himself, Dick hastened to doff the wet clothing 
and don the dry, and as the colonel had said, he felt much 
better. *, 











ee There, I feel almost as good as new again,” the youth 
said to himself. 










There was a knock at the door, and Dick opened it, to 


e find a grinning negro standing there. 
“Massa Kunnel sent me up ter git yo’ wet cloes an’ take 
dem down an’ hang dem out on de line, sah,” he explained. 
“All right. That is just what I wish done. They will 
soon dry then.” — 
‘ The youth handed the clothing to the negro, aie took 
-them and hastened away. 
Then Dick went.downstairs, and found the dated on the 
piazza, in-company with an elderly lady and a beautiful 


girl of perhaps seventeen years. 
“Myawife and daughter Margaret, Mr. Harper,” aiid the 
colonel with a bow, and Dick acknowledged the introduc- 
tion gracefully and pleasantly, remarking to himself that 
Margaret was one of the most beautiful girls he had ever 
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seen. 

“T have been telling them about your adventures, Mr. 
Harper,” the colonel explained. “They think it almost a 
miracle your swimming across from the island to the main- 
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land in safety.” 

“Tt was little short of a miracle, Mr. Harper,” said the 
elderly lady. | 

“The chances are that you would never succeed in doing 
it again,” said Margaret. 

“T was surprised, myself, when I succeeded in getting 
ashore in safety,” said Dick. “I consider that ] am very 
fortunate in being alive at this moment.” 

“Yes, indeed,” from the colonel. 

“And I am also fortunate in having fallen upon such 
good quarters, after my unpleasant adventures,” smiled 
Dick. 

“Well, you are welcome,” Mr. Harper,” his host declared. 
“You must consider yourself at home here.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Yonder comes a horseman,” said Mrs. Renfrow at this 
moment. 7 

A horseman was indeed coming up the road at a gallop, 
and when he was within a quarter of a mile of the house, 
Margaret exclaimed : 

“Tt is brother Tom.” 

“Yes, it is your brother,” said the Gotemel: and Dick, who 
was keen-eyed and shrewd, saw that the colonel’s lips were 
- compressed, and there was a somewhat. hard look on his 
face. | 

The horseman rode up in front of the piazza, and leap- 
| ing off his horse, called out in a loud, angry voice: “ Pete ! 
i —Jim |—Pomp |—where are you all ? Come a-running, 
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now, and take my horse to the stable and look after hi F 


‘estimate of him was that he was a reckless, dissolute young 


| self, “but where?” 
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Hurry, you rascals !” 
A negro came running around the-corner of the house, 
and took the bridle-reins, and led the horse away, and F 
Dick saw that the colored man was afraid of the new- : 
comer. : 
The youth had been sizing the hivreshahie up, and his) 


“T think he has given his parents considerable 
“That’s too bad, too, for th a 
colonel and his wife—and their daughter as well—are nice?! 
He isn’t bad-looking, but shows the\signs of dis-} 


man. 
trouble,” was Dick’s decision. 


people. 
sipation.” ft 

The young man—he was not much older than Dick—® 
came running up the steps, and nodded toward his folks, 
with the words, “Hello, father and mother and Sister Marg. & 
How are you all?” | 

As the tones of the young man’s voice fell upon Dick’s 
ears plainly he gave a start, and looked searchingly at the ; 
newcomer. | : 

“T have heard that voice before,” the youth said to him-|¢ 


CHAPTER. V. 
ATTACKED. 


“This is Mr. Harper, Tom,” said the colonel, indicating | 
Dick. “Mr. Harper, my son Tom.” 
“@lad to make your acquaintance, Mr. Harper,” said the 
young man shaking hands, while he looked into Dick’s eyes 
with a peculiar, quizzical smile, the meaning of which the? 
youth could not fathom. _ | ; 
“And I am glad to make your aeeeTetanieny Mr. Ren- 
frow,” replied Dick. 
“That’s more than everybody in this part of the country 
would say,” with a laugh that grated harshly on the ears 
“By the way, Mr. Harper, you are wearing 


of the hearers. 
a suit of clothes that is exactly like one of mine.” 
- There was that peculiar, quizzical look in the young 
man’s eyes again. | 

“They are yours, Mr. Renfrow,” with a ‘smile. “ Mine 
were soaked, and your father lent-me your suit while mine 
is drying.” at { 

“Ah, I see. 
swimming with your clothes on?” 

“Pretty nearly that,” was the quiet reply. 


But how came you soaked? Did you go 1 
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story of Dick’s adventures, just as Dick had told them to weapons in my possession once more.” 

him. The young man listened, and all the time there was They hastened upstairs to Tom’s room, and Dick was 
the that peculiar, quizzical look in his eyes. When his father given a belt, in which he stuck four pistols and a knife. 
had finished, however, he gave utterance to his surprise that | Then he took what ammunition he thought he would need, 
Dick had succeeded in. swimming from the island to the| and the two left the room and made their way up to the 
shore i in safety. attic, and from this they crawled through an opening and 
! “I would not make the attempt to do that for a fortune,” | out upon an observation platform at the extreme top of 


he declared. é _\ |the house. There was a railing about two feet high around 
“Nor would I,” said Dick, “but when there is no alter-| this platform, so there was no danger of falling off. 
aative, when it is that or have your brains blown out, one} “Now, let’s see if we can get sight of the redskins,” said 


s apt to accept the issue and make the attempt.” Tom. 

| “Yes, I suppose I should have done the same as you did,| They peered down toward the ground, but could see 
iad I been in your place,” agreed Tom Renfrow. nothing that looked like Indians. It was quite dark, how- 
‘The more Dick Heard the young man talk the more con-| &Ve® and it would have been hard to see the Indians even 
dent he was that he had héard the voice before, but he| + they. were there. 


uld not think where it was that he had heard it. “See anything ?” asked Tom. 
“No, do you?” 







It was drawing near evening, now, and presently supper 


s announced. Tom Renfrow excused himself and has- ~ No} it’s too dark. The moon will be up soon, however, 
lea a Mihi dias and made his toilet, and was down ‘a and then we will be able to see the redskins if they are 
s » 
2 dining-room almost as soon as the rest, in the vicinity. 


“T should think that if the Indians are here we > would 
The meal was a good one, and as Dick was hungry, he fiver them” waid’ Dib. 
ijoyed it ery muuch, and ate heartily. “They may be slipping around, spying,” was the reply. 
‘When the pa ve ended they returned to the poen, The two listened and watched, and pretty soon they saw 
wa e oler and more pleasant there than i In the house. 


“ghe ies a4 outed tithe Radued can the rim of the moon rising above the eastern horizon. 
a hot atraid of being attacked by the Indians: “Good !” exclaimed Tom. “Now we will be able to see 


what is going on.” 
Soon the moon was up, and the country was bathed in a 
ood of mellow light. 
“Now look closely,” said Tom. ‘“Let’s see who has the 
keenest eyesight.” | 
“All right,” replied Dick. 
Presently an exclamation escaped his lips. 
“What is it?” queried Tom. 





















“Yes, we have fears of an attack,” replied the colonel, 
nd I hi we some of the slaves constantly on guard, doing | g 
duty, but so far we have escaped.” 

‘hey ‘talked on about various things, until darkness had 
tled « rer. all. They were still sitting on the piazza, talk- 
‘ ee 4 | they heard a great outery from the quarters oc- 
pied y the slaves, and a few moments later the slaves 


¢ to the house. “T see them!” 
a ‘ st ica !” was the ery. “De Injuns am com-| «Where 2” 
Kunnel ” | 


“Yonder, at the negroes’ cabins. They are going through 
e it was impossible to say whether « or not this | the cabins and taking everything that pleases them.” 

th, but the colonel thought it wise to act as if “Jove, you are right. I see them, now!” 

wi io be the truth, so all entered the house, and “When they get through with the negroes’ cabins re 
: 2 pi the slaves had entered the doors were closed will probably turn their attention to the house.” 

e ée | . “TT fear so.” 

Weapons, Mr. Harper’ i pak Tom Renfrow.| There was a sober sound to the young man’s voice. 

st teplied. “The Masked Dozen took my| “ Well, we will give them a good fight,” said Dick, reas- 
r om me.” _ | Ssuringly, “doubtless we will be able to drive them. off.” 
ae yr om, I have plenty of weapons and am-| “T don’t know about that,” in a. dubious voice, “they 
all | have all in that line that you think | seem to be here in force, and we have not m 


any fighters te 
i pene” nese) y: .| Oppose them with.” 


The hen the colonel hastened to tell the young man the} “Thank you. I shall fee) much better to have some | 
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“There are quite a number of negroes downstairs.” © 

“But they can’t be depended on to fight.” 

“You think not?” | 
~“T am sure of it.” 

“But surely they will fight to save their own lives.” 

“T don’t know about it.” 
. “Why, even a rat will fight for its life. I think the 
negro men will fight if they are given to understand that 
by so doing they may save their lives, which otherwise 
they will lose.” 

“Maybe so; you can try the experiment of orlitinig them 
to fight if you like.” 
_“Perhaps you had better try it. 
they don’t know me.” 

“That’s it, exactly; they know me too well, and they 
won’t do anything for me if they can help it. You go along 


They know you, and 


and get them to agree to fight if you can. I'll stay here 
and keep watch of the Indians.” 

“Very well,” said Dick, and he made his way back down- 
stairs, thinking as he went that Tom Renfrow was a pe- 
culiar fellow. “I don’t understand him,” he said to him- 
self. “He must be a sort of ‘black sheep, for I am con- 
fident that he is not in the good graces of his father, for 
some reason.” | 


The youth found the slaves huddled in the halls and | 


rooms like sheep, and they were badly frightened, indeed. 
It was evident that they were expecting death to overtake 
them at any moment, and many of them were trembling as 
if with the ague, and their eyes were rolling wildly. 

“Fave you been able to make any discoveries?” asked 
the colonel, drawing Dick to one side. © 

“Yes,” replied the youth; 
They are now engaged in rifling the negroes’ cabins of 
their contents, and after they are through there they will 
turn their attention to the house, I fear.” 

“T fear so. Does there seem to be a very large force?” 

“Yes. I should judge that there must be at least fifty 
of the scoundrels.” 

“Fifty against three. That is big odds.” 

“Yes, but we have the advantage of being in the house, 
where they cannot get at us; and besides, I see here at 
least fifty big, able-bodied negro men. That makes us 
the equal of the redskins in numbers.” 


“the Indians are at hand. 


“But the niggers won’t fight.” 

“They won’t fight.” 

“They must fight.” 

The colonel shook his head. | ' 
“They won’t do it. They axe too big cowards.” 
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“But when they find that their lives depend on it th 
will fight.” 4 
Again a shake of the head. 
“T doubt it. But you may try to get them to fight if yo 
like. I know that I could not accomplish it.” 
“Very well. I will make the attempt.” 
The youth lost no time, but approached the negroes, a 1 
one at a time called the men out and got them togethe 
in the farther end of the great hall. ie 
“Now, then,” he said, addressing the negroes, “all wh 
wish to die and have their scalps taken by the Indians hol 
up their hands.” | q 
The negroes rolled their eyes wildly, and looked at on 
another in questioning wonder, but none of them hel 


: 


up their hands. 
“So none of you wish to die and be scalped, eh?” Die 
remarked with a smile. | 
“Dat’s 
of the negroes. 
“So I supposed. Well, now another question: If 74 
could prevent yourselves from dying and being aogl 


whut we don’ wan’ ter do, massa,” said on 


would you do it?” . 

There was a few moments of silence, and then the sa 
fellow said: 

“T done reckons we would, massa.” . 

“Exactly, and now, that is just what will have to h 
done.” ; 

“How am dat, massa ” 

“T will tell you. If you stand here, shivering with fea 
the Indians will break into the house and kill and scal 
every one of you; but if you will take weapons in you 
hands and fight, you will be able to drive the Indians awal 
and will save your lives and scalps.” 

The negroes looked at one another dubiously and que 
tioningly, and felt of their hair gingerly. It seemed as | 
the thought of being scalped gave them more terror tha 
that of being killed. . 

“Does yo’ really t?ink we could fight dem Injuns erwa: 
massa ?”’ asked one of the black. men dutbiously. | 

“Of course. I know you can do it if you will tr 
They are no more than you in numbers, and you have th 
advantage of the protection afforded by the walls of tt 
house. If you will take weapons in your hands, and do 1 
I tell you we shall be able to drive the Indians away.” | 

“Uf we reelly thought we could do dat, massa, we'd 
willin’ ter do whut yo’ say,” said the man who had dot 
most of the talking. | 

“T know you can do it. All you have to do is try.” ; 

There was a short period of silence, and then the neg 








han’ an’ fight de Injuns. I mought stan’ et ter be killed, 
but I kinder objec’ ter bein’ skulped,” and he rubbed his 
hand over his wool and shuddered and rolled his eyes. 
This speech seemed to decide the others, and ie all 
sid they would fight. 
_ This was what Dick wanted, and he at once led the way 
to Tom Renfrow’s room, where, strange to say, was a great 
bs of weapons of all kinds, and plenty of ammunition. 
_ There were muskets, swords, pistols, and knives galore, 
ind the negroes were speedily fitted out, and then Dick 
B ibuted them through the upstairs rooms, with instruc- 
tions to open the windows and keep watch, and if they saw 
any Indians coming toward the house to fire upon them. 
_ The negroes said they would, and it was not long before 
he crack! crack! of muskets and pistols was heard, and 
) B casibnelly the wild yell of a redskin proved that a bullet 
had taken effect. 
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8 ae “Wal, I foah wun am willin’ ter take weepins in| and get back to the windows and shoot any of the inate 


that you lay eyes on. Tom and I will put the fire out.” 

The youth spoke so confidently of putting the fire out 
that the negroes were encouraged, and went back to their- 
stations at the windows. ! 

“How are we going to go about putting the fire out 2” 
asked Tom, as they went downstairs. 

“T don’t know,” replied Dick. “I fear we cannot do it,. 
but we must make the attempt. ” 

They did not have to do so, however, for just as they- 
reached the lower floor they heard the sound of the gal- 
loping of horses and loud cheering, followed by the rattle 
of musketry. Dick thought he recognized the voices of 
the newcomers. The cheering sounded familiar. 

“By all that is wonderful, I believe it is my band of’ 
‘Liberty Boys,’ ” he said to himself. 


Having got the negroes stationed, Dick told Colonel | 


E enfrow to look after them and keep them at work at the 
vindows, and then he again rejoined Tom on the top of the 
house. | 
_ “Well, you did manage to get some of the negroes to 
2 ee to fight, eh?” the young man remarked as Dick ap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A CONFESSION. 


“Come on,” he cried to Tom, “those are friends, and. 


| while they are driving the Indians away we will put out the- 


i “Yes; they seemed to be willing to fight to save their | fire.” 





















scalps if not their lives,” was the reply. 

Tha is just like them. They hate the idea of havitig 
leir wool yanked off.” 

“Then the two watched the scene below with consider- 
ible interest. Several times the Indians made a rush to- 
rard the house, but each time the negroes poured bullets 
n genong them, and the redskins turned and fled. Dick 
id ‘om joined in the firing, and their shots did more 
a prec than the majority of those fired by the negroes, 
or they took good aim and were good shots. 

The Indians whooped and yelled, and it was evident that 
by were greatly enraged. They had not expected to 
eet with resistance, and now they were worked up to 
uch a pitch that they were ready to do anything. 

AY fear they may set the house on fire,” said Dick. 
Tat is what I am afraid of, too,” said Tom. 

A few minutes later the youths’ fears were realized, for 
megro came running up and told them that the. house 
as son fire. He was wildly excited, almost beside himself 
ith terror, in fact, and when the youths hastened down 
oe the rest were they found the men huddled together 
the hall like sheep, their weapons forgotten. 


E “ial this won’t do,” cried Dick. “Take your weapons 
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““How do you know they are friends?” asked Tom. : 

“Why, the fact that they have attacked the Indians is 
proof of that. Come.” 

They hastened out of doors, and with a glance saw that 
the Indians were fleeing to the timber, pursued by a 
large party of horsemen. Then they hastened to the point: 
where the fire had been set, and quickly kicked the burn-. 
ing sticks and scattered them right and left, after which. 
a bucketful of water was sufficient to put out the fire, it 
having’ scarcely more than got started. 

The party of horsemen was now coming back toward 
the house, the Indians having escaped into the timber, 
where it would be useless to follow them, and as the party 
came nearer Dick saw that it was really his company of 
“Liberty Boys.” Two days before he had left them in 
Savannah, Georgia, and he had until within the past five 
minutes supposed them to be there still. 

“JY don’t understand why they have followed me,” he. 


said to himself, “but I am glad they did, for they got here 


only just in time.” 

When the leader of the party was almost up to the spot. 
where Dick and Tom stood, the youth stepped forward,. 
and addressing the horseman, said: 





ee 


we thank you. 
would have been burned to the ground, and doubtless we 
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“Well, sir, you and your men got here just in time, and 
But for your timely arrival the house 


should all have been murdered.” 

Bob Estabrook was the leader of the party, and he was 
Dick’s righthand man, and as shrewd a fellow as ever 
lived. He understood at once from Dick’s words and man- 
ner that he did not wish it known that he knew them, or 
was connected with them in any way; and he replied, in 
much the same manner as that assumed by Dick. 

““No thanks are necessary, sir,” said Bob. “We are glad 
to have been able to render assistance where it was needed. 
Are you the gentleman of this plantation, sir?” 

“No, I am but a visitor here. This young man is the 
son of the owner of the plantation, however. Tom, you 
had better call your father, in order that he may thank 
these gentlemen for what they have done.” . 

“Ah, yes; Pll do so, Mr.—Harper,” said Tom, and be 
hastened into the house. , 

This was what Dick desired, as he wished a chance to 
exchange a few words with the youths privately, and he 
did so, quickly explaining the situation to the “Liberty 
Boys,” who promised to act toward him as if he were a 
stranger. 

Tom quickly returned with his father, and the colonel 
thanked the “Liberty Boys” heartily for what they had 
done. * 

“Have you gentlemen had supper?” he asked in con- 
clusion. 

Bob said that they had not. ; 

“We were looking for a good place to go into camp when 
we came upon the scene of the attack on your house, and 
took a hand in it,” he explained. 

“Then dismount, and enter,” was the hearty invitation. 
“JT will order that food be provided for you at once, and 
the niggers will look after your horses. Ho, Pete, Sam, 
Dick, Bill, Joe—all of you. Come out here at once.” 

The negroes came forth, looking frightened, and it was 


_ evident that they had not recovered from the fright which 


the coming of the Indians had caused them. 

“There’s no danger now,” said the colonel. 
there is a sufficient number of these gentlemen to thrash 
all the Indians in Florida. Take their horses, and feed 
and rub them down. Hurry, now.” 

The negroes obeyed, and led the horses to the stables, 
which were perhaps two hundred yards distant to the rear, 
and not far from the cluster of cabins occupied by the 
slaves. 

Then the entire party entered the house, and Mrs. Ren- 
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frow, being told what was required, hastened to the kitchen 
and put the servants to work preparing a meal for the 
hungry youths who had happened in at such an opportune 
time. 


An hour later the meal was Hane and the “Liberty, 
Boys” entered the large dining-hall and ate heartily. | 

When the meal was ended, they went out upon the piazza, 
and a general conversation was carried on for an hour, 
when the colonel told the youths that they were welcome to 
the use of as many of the rooms in the house as they cared 
to occupy. 

“There is no need of that,” said Bob. 
hold us all easily enough, and we will roll up in our blank- 
It will be more comfort than we are 


f 


“This piazza will 


ets and sleep here. 
accustomed to.” 


The colone] did not urge them to come in the house, as 
he was an old soldier, and knew they would be almost as 
comfortable on the piazza as in the house. So he and the 
other members of his family bade the youths good-night 
and entered the house. ) 


They had insisted that Dick sleep in the house, but hdl 
said he would sleep on the piazza with the young strangers, 
and when the colonel saw he really wished to do so he 
said no more. | a 

Tom Renfrow, who was pretty shrewd, took note of this, 
and said to himself: “I'll wager anything that that young 
fellow knows who those other fellows are. Somehow T 
thought from the very first that they were not strangers. 
to one another. I wonder who they are, and I wonder 
who he is? I don’t bélteve his name is Harper any more 


than mine is.” | 


















And if Tom was puzzled regarding Dick and the “ Liber-' 
ty Boys” and suspicious of them, so was Dick puzzled about 
Tom. The more he heard the young man’s voice, the more 
certain he became that he had heard it somewhere. 

. Of course, Dick’s real reason for wishing to sleep on the’ 
piazza was so that he might get a chance to talk with) 
Bob and the rest of the youths. He wished to learn why 


they had come down into Florida. 


The youth was cautious, however ; he did not engage Bob 
in conversation until after more than an hour had passed. 
Then, believing that’ there was no chance of their being 
overheard, he opened up a conversation with Bob, who ex- 
plained that he and his comrades had been sent down into 
Florida, from Savannah, by General Robert Howe, who 
wished them to be on, the lookout for marauding parties 
of redcoats, who had been in the habit of coming across 
the St. Johns River and robbing and pillaging the ri 
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Siistations, and even going so far as to steal the slaves 
and take them back across the river and sell them. 

“Then, too, the general said it might be possible that 
you would get into trouble,” went on Bob. “And if we 
were down here we would be able to help you out.” | 
_ “And you found me in trouble when you got here, s sure 
enough, Bob.” 

“Yes, I guess the Indians would have Wriped everybody 
out if we hadn’t come just when we did.” 

“They certainly would, for the negroes would not have 
put up much of a fight when it came to a hand-to-hand 
affair.” 

_ “J suppose not.” 

“No, they are arrant cowards, and I had hard work get- 
ting them to do anything.” 

“Well, I don’t understand how it is that this and other 
plantation houses haven’t been burned, and their owners 
and their families murdered long ago.” 

«ey guess that not nearly all the Indians are on the war- 
path, Bob. I think it is only a comparatively few of the 
younger braves who have taken advantage of the fact that 
war is raging to plunder ae burn and murder the white 
people.” 

“T judge you are right about that.” 

There was silence of a few moments, and then Dick said: 

“TY wish I knew whether or not the owner of this planta- 
tion is a patriot.” 

“Why?” asked Bob. 

“Why, if he was a patriot I would have you boys stay 
here and make this your headquarters while we are down 
nm these parts.” 

“Weil, you can find out, can’t you?” 

“T suppose so. J’ll see if I can find out in the morn- 
ng.” . ; 

There was not much more conversation, as it was late 
ind the youths sleepy, and a few minutes later they were 
ound asleep. | 

There had been an auditor to the conversation. 

Tom Renfrow, being suspicious that Dick and the strang- 
r youths were comrades, had slipped downstairs, and to 
in open window overlooking the piazza, and just back of 
vhere Dick and Bob lay. They had talked in low tones, 
yut his hearing was good, and he understood almost every- 
hing that was said. 


“T- was sure they knew one another,” he said to himself. | coats and striking them blows. 
Well, that | should travel alone.” 


‘And they are patriots. I suspected that, too. 
vould suit father if he knew it.” 
Tom returned to his room and pondered the: matter. 
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“Well, they are brave fellows, whoever they are, and they | 


-|saved our home from being burned, and doubtless they 
saved the lives of all of us, so I cannot have otherwise than 


friendly feelings toward them.” | 
After: breakfast next morning Dick called the colonel to 
one side. 


“Colonel,” he said, “I am going to ask you a ‘question, 
and I hope you will be willing to answer it.” 

“Very well, Mr. Harper} I will do so if it is a) question 
that I both can and should answer.” 

“One thing I will assure you of, sir, and that is, that 
you need have no fears to answer.” 


The colonel looked somewhat surprised. 

“What is the question?” he asked. 

“T wish to ask you which you are—patriot or loyalist ?” 

Colonel Renfrow started and looked at Dick sharply. 

He was silent for a few moments, and seemed to be 
pondering. 

It was evident that he hesitated to answer. 

Presently he asked: “Why do you wish to know?” 

“T have a good reason, sir, and I will tell you what it is 
as soon as you answer my question.” 

The colonel seemed to make up his mind all of a sud- 
den, and said decidedly: | 
“Very well. I will tell you the truth, sir. 
triot.” | 

Dick extended his hand, which the colonel grasped. 

“T am glad to hear you say that, sir,’’ the youth said. 

“Then you are——’’ 

“A patriot, sir, like yourself.” 


I am a pa- 


“And the members of this party of ee I won- 


der what they are?” 

“Patriots also, Colonel Renfrow.” 

“How do yon know?” 

“Because I am their commander.” 

“You their commander?” the colonel gasped. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But you came here alone, and they did not come till 
several hours later.” 

“True, but they are my men, just the same.” 

“How does it happen that you came here alone, then?” 

“IT came down here on a spying expedition. They came 
for the purpose of watching for marauding parties of red- 


“Well, ’'m glad to know that you are patriots, sir.” 
“And I am equally well pleased to know that you are a 


“T wonder whe they are, anyway?” he asked himself. | patriot.” 


» 


I thought it best that I . 
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“By the way, sir, your men seem to be rather young to 
_ be pitted against British veterans.” | 

The youth smiled. 

“My men are young, I know,” he said. “They are, in 
fact, mere youths, but at the same time they are veterans, 
and have fought bravely in all the big battles of the North 
that have been fought up to the present time. Perhaps you 
may have heard of them. They are known as “The Liberty 
Boys of 776,’ ” 

“What!” exclaimed Colonel Renfrow, his eyes opening 
wide, “‘you don’t mean to tell me that those young men are 
“The Liberty Boys of *76’?” 

“Yes, sir. I mean to tell you that very ne You 
have heard of them, then?” 

“Heard of them? Well, I should say I have! And you 
—then you must be Dick Slater, the famous scout and 

_ spy!” , 

The youth nodded assent. 

“T am Dick Slater, captain of the company of ‘Liberty 
Boys, and have done something in the way of scouting and 
spying, but I don’t know about the famous part of it.” 

“Well, well! Shake hands, Mr. Slater. 
make your acquaintance.” , 


‘The two shook hands heartily, and then Dick said: 
- “My reason for making ourselves known to you, Colonel 


I am proud to 


Renfrow, is this: I wish to use your plantation as a sort 
of headquarters for my men, where they can stay when not 
after the redskins, and from which point they can strike 
out and make attacks on marauding bands of the enemy.” 

“You are more.than welcome to do this, Mr. Slater. 
Consider that matter settled.” | 


“Very well, and thank you, sir.” 
They talked a while longer, and then Dick went to the 
“Liberty Boys,” and told them what the colonel said. 
“Good!” cried Bob. “We will settle down here, and be 
ready to pounce upon any gangs of redcoats that may come 
fooling around in the neighborhood.” 


The youths were all very well pleased. They liked the 
_ place very well, and then, too, Margaret Renfrow was such 
a bright, beautiful girl that the majority of the youths 
had fallen in love with her. They were, therefore, pleased 
to think that they would be at the plantation more or less 
_ for some time, and there was sure to be quite a good deal 
_ of good-natured rivalry for the favor of the girl. 


Presently Tom Renfrow approached and asked Dick to 






give him a few minutes of his time. The youth acquiesced, 
and Tom led the way to the edge of the timber, which was 


not more than a hundred yards distant. 
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“Now what did you wish to say to me?” asked Dick, with 
some show of curiosity. 

~““J wished to make a confession to you, Mr. Slater.” 

“A confession ?” 

“Yes. 
prisoner on the island by the Masked Dozen, and that you 


You told father, I believe, that you were made a 








ones aheldhe 


were forced to swim from the island to the shore, at the 

















risk of your life from the jaws of alligators.” 
“Yes, I told him about that. What about it?” } 
“Just this: I am one of the members of the band known | 

as the Masked Dozen!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
SHOT FROM BEHIND. 


Dick started, and stared at the young man in amaze- | 
ment, 

“You a member of that band?” he exclaimed. 

¥e3.” 
' “But your father said it was a band that has a bad repu- | 
tation, that it has robbed and pillaged and committed all : 
kinds of depredations on the plantations in this part of | 
the country.” 

“And that is the truth, Dick Slater.” 

“Then how comes it that you, the son of such fine people 


& 


as Colonel Renfrow and his wife, are a member of such 
a band?” - 

‘Tom colored up, and a look of shame appeared on his © 
face. vi 
“Tl tell you just how it came about, Dick,” he said. 
“T have for years been the associate of a young fellow—a © 
neighbor, in fact, who is and always has been wild and 
unruly. He gradually acquired influence over me, and at - 
last it got so I was almost as wild and reckless as he was. | 
And then, when the war broke out, and neighbor turned | 
against neighbor, and the British preyed on friend and 
foe alike, this friend of mine proposed to me that we or- . 
ganize a band and go to plundering and stealing. He said 
we could make ourselves rich before the war ended, and 
that then, when it was over, we would be enabled to go) 

where we pleased and live like lords. ” 
“T see,” said Dick. “And you consented to do this?” | 
“T did. You see, I had run with him go long, and had 
become so reckless that I was ready for almost anything.” 
“T see. And so you organized the band.” 
“Yes. We went to work at once, and had little difficulty 
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F ‘in finding ten more young fellows—fellows who have been 
t engaged i in many a wild lark with us—and the band known 
f as the Masked Dozen was organized, with this friend of 
_ mine as captain, while I am the lieutenant, and second in 
_ command.” 

_ “Well, well,” said Dick. “Then you were one of those 
} who forced me to make that terrible swim for life yesterday 
evening ?” 

i 


The youth’s tone was stern, and Tom hastened to say: 


“Yes, Dick, but—I did not favor that at all; but of 


“No, of course not; it would have been useless.” 
“Absolutely.” 
“What is the name of the captain of this band?” 
“Spencer Wharton.” 
_ “He was the one who wore the yellow mask?” 
me. ** Yes.” ; 
| “Well, why did he have it in for me in such a manner?” 
_ Tom shook his head. 
.~ “You have me there,” he said. “I don’t know why he 
seemed to desire your death to such an extent. Still, he 
was nol so bitter until after you had knocked hia sense- 
less, if you will remember.” 


It was after that that he seemed so fierce and 


: course I could not go against all the rest.” 
} 


a Prue. 
bitter.” 

_ “Yes, and from what I know of him, what you did to 
shim was quite sufficient to make him hunger for your 
_heart’s blood.” 

“He is a fierce fellow, then?” 

“He is a demon, if ever there was one.” 

“So I should judge. No one save a fiend would force a 
-human being to undergo what I was forced to yesterday 
evening.” 

















“You, are right. # 

“Well, Tom, if I may ask, what is your ae in telling 
‘me this?” 

7 “My object is twofold, Dick.” 

S “Well?” 7 ‘ 

_ “I have made up my mind, first, to break loose from 
‘this band, to sever my connection with the Masked Dozen.” 
_ Instantly Dick reached out, and ae the other’s hand, 
‘shook it heartily. 

_ “That is a good resolution, Tom,” he said. “Stick to it, 
a not for your own sake, at least for the sake of your 
‘parents and for the sake of that sweet, beautiful sister of 
Sr »” 

iE “Ah, Dick, that is the point. It is for her sake, mainly, 
th at I have made the decision.” 

E “Indeed ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“How is that?” 

“T will tell you. As you may suppose, each and every 
one of the members of the Masked Dozen is sworn to aid 
the others in every way in their power.” | 7 

“T would suppose that some such oaths would be taken.” 

“Well, you will be able to understand the matter better 
when I tell you that Spencer Wharton has long been a 
suitor for my sister’s hand.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Dick, with a start. 
what you are getting at.” 

“Yes. Well, he has long been a suitor for sister’s hand, 
as I say, but she has never encouraged him. He was per- 
sistent, however, and it was not until Margaret had re- 
fused him three times that he accepted the answer as final, 
and even then he did not give up the idea of making her 
his wife. He simply gave up the thought of having her 
become his wife willingly.” | 

“T understand,” and Dick nodded. 

“Sister, the last time she refused him, became ae be- 
cause of his insistence, and finally told him that she hated 
him, and did not wish him ever to come on the place again. 
This, of course, made him very angry, and he began plan- 
ning to force her to marry him. e : 

“The scoundrel!” said Dick. 

“He is more than that. He isa fiend. He at once began 
working among the other members of the band, and soon 
won them over to agree to help him in his scheme, and he 
has concocted a plan to capture sali and carry her away 
and marry her by force.” 

“He is certainly a bold, and cold-blooded villain.” 

“Yes. When he had won all the others over, then he 
broached the subject to me. I told him I would not hear 
to anything of the kind.” 

“Quite right.” ; 

“I told him that had he been able to win her fairly I 
would not have objected, but that I would not be a party 
to such a scheme as he contemplated.” 

“What did he say to that?” | 

“He told me, coolly, that he did not expect me to give my 
aid to the affair, but that he did expect me to maintain a 
neutral position. He said that if I warned my sister, or 
did anything in any way to attempt to spoil his plans, I 
would be killed with as little compunction as if I were a 
mad. dog.” 


“T begin to see 


“That is what I would naturally expect from such a 
scoundrel.” 

“Yes, and he would keep his word, too, if it was possible 
to do so.” 
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oat «q have n no doubt concn that. ” 
“You are right. He would kill me without the least 


compunction, and I must say that the majority of the 
other members of the band are not much better than| 


Wharton.” 


“What. do you wish me to do, Tom?” asked Dick. 

“T’ll tell you what I wish you to do. I wish you to 
permit me to join your company of ‘Liberty Boys.’ ” 

Dick was not surprised. 

“Why do you wish to join us?” he asked. 
patriot ?” 


“Are you a 


“fam. But I will be frank with you, and say that my 
main reason for wishing to join your company is, first, to 
save my sister from the machinations of Spencer Wharton, 
and second, to insure my safety from the villain’s wrath 
when he learns that I have deserted him and his band.” 

“Hither reason is sufficient, Tom, and I shall be only 
too glad to number you as one of my ‘Liberty Boys.’ ” 

“Oh, thank you, Dick. You don’t know how much 
better I feel. A great load has been taken off my shoul- 
ders.” | 


“JT can understand that. But you are on the right track, 
now, ‘om, and there is no reason why you. should not 


be happy from this day forward.” 


“T hope that such will be the case, Dick. I shall adage | 


regret my years of wildness, however.” 


“That cannot be helped now, and the best thing for 
you to do will be to forget all about it just as quickly as 
possible.” 

“That will be hard to do.” 

“Yes, but you can have very good success by living in 
the present, and not permitting yourself to think of the 
past.” 

“JT shall try to do that.” 3 

“Of course your parents and sister do not know that 

- you have been a member of this band, Tom?” 

“No; but I have fancied that father suspected it.” 
_ “Perhaps not. At any rate, if you join my company of 
‘Liberty Boys,’ and go with us, and fight for independ- 


ence, he will know you are not a may and will think 
that he was mistaken in his suspicions.” | 
“True. That will be all. right, for I would hate ‘ have 
» him know the truth.” 
“And now, about your sister, Tom. You had better 


warn her not to venture away from the vicinity of the 

house, had you not?” | | 
“Yes, I’ll warn her. I will tell her that I accidentally 

discovered that Wharton was plotting to carry her off and 





force her to marry i “ond tia will not suspect how ae ' 
learned it.” / 
“That will be a good plan.” 
The two talked a few minutes longer, and then, just as j 
they were on the point of leaving the timber and return- 
ing to the house, there came the sharp, whiplike crack of | 
a pistol, and throwing up his arms, Tom uttered a gasping 
ery and fell forward upon his face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CAPTAIN MCGRAW AND POMP. 


“Some one has been listening, and likely it is a mem- 
ber of the Masked Dozen band,” was the thought which 
flashed through Dick’s mind, and whirling, he bounded in 
the direction from which the shot had sounded. 

He suspected that the man who had fired the pistol-shot 
was Spencer Wharton himself, and in the hope that he ~ 
might capture the scoundrel the youth exerted himself to 
get to the spot quickly. 

“IT have a score to settle with the scoundrel, myself,” he 
thought, “and if I lay hands on him I will settle it right 
speedily.” | 

The youth was unsuccessful in finding anyone, however. 
The scoundrel who had fired the shot had evidently taken 
to his heels and fled at the top of his speed. 

“T’ll let you go for the present,” thought Dick, “in order 
that I may give Tom my attention. It may be that he is 
not fatally wounded, if taken care of in time.” 

He hastened back to where Tom lay, and made a quick. 
examination. 

“Thank goodness, he is not even seriously wounded,” 
said Dick to himself. 
utes. 


“He will be all right in a few min- 
The bullet simply inflicted a scalp-wound, and the 
concussion rendered him unconscious, but has not injured — 
him to speak of. I will wait here until he comes to, as — 
there is no need of alarming his parents and sister.” 

The youth chafed Tom’s wrists and forehead, and soon 
the young man opened his eyes. 

He stared up into Dick’s face for a few moments, won- 
deringly, and then said: 

“What happened ?” 

“Some one fired upon you, Tom.” 


“Ah, yes. I remember now. We were e just going to 
start to the house.” | 
“Yes.” 
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‘The young man rose to a sitting posture and felt of his 
head. ) 
“Am I hurt much?” he asked. 

me Oh, no, not seriously, e 

“Tm glad of that. My head feels buzzy, pee and as 
as a bushel-basket.” 

“Tt will soon get over that.” 
«I hope so.” 

, “Tt will, though your head will doubtless feel more or 
4 sore for a few days. The bullet cut through the scalp.” 
Tom now rose to his feet, but swayed dizzily. Dick took 
old of the young man’s shoulder, and steadied him. 
“Can you walk, now, do you think?” he asked presently. 
—“T guess so.” 

“Very well, then. We will go to the house, and I will 
lress your wound.” 

They started, walking slowly, for Tom was still some- 
vhat dizzy. 

“Who do you think it was that fired on you?” asked 
Jick, who wished to get the young man’s views on the 
ubject, to see if they coincided with his own. 

A sober look appeared on Tom’s face. 

ait was a member of the Masked Dozen band, ron may 
e sure,” he said. 

“That is the way I figured it.” _ 

“Yes, and it would not surprise me if it were Spencer 
Vharton himself.” 

“I think that more than likely, Tom.” 

“Well, I am sorry that he has discovered that I have de- 
erted them so soon, but it can’t be helped, and they would 
ave known it before long, anyway.” 

“Yes, it doesn’t matter much, now, for he failed to kill 
ou, and from now on you can be on your guard.” 

Ramis. ” 

They soon reached the house, where Dick told Tom’s par- 
nts and sister that some one had fired upon them from 
ack in the timber, and the bullet had struck Tom, in- 
licting a scalp-wound. He did not tell them that the 
ullet was intended for Tom. 

Mrs. Renfrow and Margaret hastened to get linen for 
andages, and water and salve, and Dick, who was an ex- 
ert at such work, soon dressed the wound, and got Tom 
o feeling almost as good as new. 

“Oh, thank you for your kindness, Mr. Slater,” said 
“om’s mother gratefully. 


“No thanks are necessary, Mrs. Renfrow,” said Dick. |. 


‘You see, it is really my duty to look after Tom’s wound, 
or he is now one of my men.” 
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“What is that you say? Tom one of your men 2? ex- 
claimed the astonished woman. 
“Yes, mother,” said Tom. 


to settle down and help fight for the great cause.” 


“Oh, Tom, I’m so glad,” cried Margaret, and she threw 


her arms around her brother’s neck and kissed him. 
Colonel Renfrow had come up and had heard what Tom 
said, and his face brightened wonderfully, and into the 
stern eyes came a look of pleasure. He stepped quickly 
forward and took his son’s hand and pressed it warmly. 
“God bless you, Tom,” he said, and then he ee and 


strode away. 


‘om gave Dick a meaning look, and there was a look on 
his face of almost happiness. He knew that he had lifted 
a load from his father’s heart. | 

pe: want to have a little talk with you, Margy,” said Tom, 
and she accompanied him to the large sitting room, which 


was at that time vacant. 


“What do you want, Tom?” asked Margaret. 

“T wish to warn you, Margy.” | 

“Warn me?” 

<9 Yes. 33 

“Of what, Tom?” 

“Danger of capture, Margy» ” 

“Why, who would wish to capture me, Tom, and why ?” 
in surprise. 


“Can you think of no one who would wish to do so, 


Margy?” 

The gtrl thought awhile, and then shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I can think of no one who would wish 
to capture me.” 

“Spencer Wharton!” » 

Margaret started, and gave utterance to a cry of amaze- 
ment and dismay. 

“You don’t mean it, Tom?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, Margy.” 

“And you say that Spencer Wharton is going to try to 
capture me and carry me away?” 

“Ves,” 

“But for what purpose, brother? What would it avail 
him ?” 

“He thinks to force you to marry him.” 

The girl paled, and a look of horror came over her face, 

“Surely there is some mistake, Tom,” she murmured. 

The youth shook his head. 

“There is no mistake about it, Margy,” he declared. 


“T have joined Mr. Slater’s. 
company of ‘Liberty Boys, and instead of putting in my 
time scooting around the country doing nothing I am going: 
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“Spencer Wharton has made up his mind that you shall 
be his wife, whether you are willing or not, and he is going 
to try to capture and carry you away, and force you to 
marry him.” 

“Oh, the fiend!” 

“That’s what he is, Margy.” 

“But how did you learn this, Tom?” 

“TI overheard him making his plans. Mart Wormsley 
is going to aid him in the attempt.” 

“Ah, he is a scoundrel, too, Tom.” 

“Yes, so he is” , 

“And you—you used to be—be friends of theirs, Tom.” 
There was reproach in the tone, though mild; but, mild 
as it was, Tom felt it, and flushed and looked ashamed. 

“T know I used to be their friends, Margy,” he acknowl- 
edged, “but I am their friends no longer. Henceforth I 
am their enemies, and if they attempt to put their plan 
into effect, I will defeat them if I have to kill both.” 

“T am so glad that you will have nothing more to do 
with them, Tom, and I am even more glad that you have 
joined the company of ‘Liberty Boys,’ for you will be fight- 
ing for independence.” 


“T have been a heartless scapegrace, Margy, and have | 


eaused you and father and mother lots of trouble and many 
heart-pangs, but I shall do so no more. Henceforth I am 
going to be a true man, and you will have no cause to feel 
ashamed of me.” | 

Margy kissed him, and there was a happy light.in her 
eyes as she said: 

“T’m so glad, Tom.” 

“And now, Margy, you must stay close to the house from 
now on,” said Tom. “You must not give Spencer Wharton 
a chance to capture you.” 

“T will be very careful, Tom. I would rather die than 
fall into his hands, for, oh, I lodthe and fear him.” 

“He is a dangerous man, Margy. He is conscienceless 
and eruel, and there is scarcely anything he is not capa- 
ble of to carry out his own ends.” 

“T am sure of that.” 3 

“T more than half believe it was him that shot me a 
little while ago, Margy.” | 

“Do you think so, Tom?” 

SOY es. 


with his plans.” 


| would have shown had the captain been a patriot instead 


| versation with the colonel, instructing him as to what he 
I was talking to Dick Slater, and telling him'| wished to make the British officer think regarding the Lib- 
about Spencer Wharton, and how he was going to try to | erty Boys.” 
eapture you and carry you away, and J think he was con- 
cealed near at hand, and heard me, and then, when Ij tion. 
joined the ‘Liberty Boys,’ I think he made up his mind 
to get me out of the way, so as to keep me from interfering | hoss, massa, but dey didn’,” said Pomp. 
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“T think it likely you are right, Tom; and oh, do “ie | 
careful, for he may try again.” 3 

“J will be on the lookout for him, now, Margy.” 

Then the two went back and Margy went to her room, 
while Tom rejoined the “Liberty Boys.” % 

As he did so two men, one a white man and a British. 
officer, the other a negro, rode up to the piazza, and drew 
The officer was Captain Morris McGraw and the 
negro was Pomp. 


rein. 


They saw and recognized Dick at once, and greeted hi mn 
with pleasant nods. | 

“So you escaped both the alligators and the Indians, Mr. 
Harper?” remarked the captain. 

“Yes, Captain McGraw,” replied Dick. 
Pomp. I see you made your escape in safety, too. 


“And you and 
How 
did you manage it?” 
“The members of the Masked Dozen band set us free 
this morning,” was the reply, “and so we mounted my horse 
and yours, and crossing to the shore came here, as Pomp 
said he would guide me to his master’s plantation. ” 
“Well, they did not seem to have as much against you 
as they did against me, did they?” ‘ : 
“No; the leader—the fellow with the yellow mask, you 
know—he said that he would not have been so hard on 
you if you hadn’t been so saucy and handled him so rough- 
ly? 
“T supposed that was the reason he was so severe with 
me.” 
Just then Colonel Renfrow sol et and Dick intro- 
duced him to the captain, and the planter offered the Brit- 
ish officer the hospitalities of the place, which invitation 
was promptly and gladly accepted. 
“T am tired and almost starved,” the captain said, “and 
with your kind permission will remain the rest of the day 
and to-night at your home, and will resume my journey 
to-morrow.” | 
“You are welcome to remain as long as you wish, sir,’ 
said the colonel, with as much heartiness, seemingly, as he 


of a redcoat. 
While the captain was eating breakfast Dick had a con- 


Dick thanked Pomp for bringing his horse to the lana 
“T feared I had lost my horse for good,” he said. 
“JT ought dem fellers wid masks on deir faces’d keep a 


When the captain had eaten breakfast he felt so mu ' 
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Ihetter that he decided to continue his journey, and Dick | belief was that the party would come in the direction of 


and the “Liberty Boys” were glad that he came to this 
decision. y 

“Are you going my way, Mr. Harper?” the captain aieariel 
Dick. 

“T don’t think I will continue the journey dns cap- 
tain,” said Dick. “I am so broken up and unnerved over 
the experiences which I was forced to undergo by the 
members of that Masked Dozen band that I don’t feel like 

traveling. * 

“Well, if my business was not veoh, I would not con- 
tinue my journey so soon,” the captain declared. “I don’t 
blame you for wishing to stop here as long as possible, for 
the young lady of the house is very beautiful, I must say,” 
and he looked at Dick and smiled knowingly. 

The youth was willing the officer should think Margaret’s 
beauty was what was holding him there, and so he pre- 
tended to look slightly confused. . 

“Oh, come now, don’t joke a fellow, captain,” he said. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’d do as you are doing if I could 

afford to.” . | . 

Then the officer beckoned to Dick, and the two stepped 
around the corner of the house. 

“What do you think about this party of strangers, Mr. 
Harper ?” he asked. 

yl really don’t know, Captain McGraw,” replied Dick. 

“Do you suppose they are rebels?” 

“T really cannot say. They came in here, last night, and 
drove the Indians away, and that’s all I know about them.” 

““‘Where did they come from?” 

“They said they came from the north, and that’s as much 
of an explanation as they seem willing to give.” 

“It seems rather strange, it appears to me.” 

“Yes. I think it seems rather strange, but they have 
not offered to molest any one here, so I hardly think they 
are vicious.” 

The captain’s horse was brought around at this moment, 
and he shook hands with Dick, and bade him good-bye, and 
then he thanked Colonel Renfrow for his hospitality, and 
bidding him good-bye, the officer mounted and rode away. 

Acting on a suggestion which Dick had made to Bob, the 
“Liberty Boys” had quietly bridled and saddled their 
horses, and they now mounted and rode away toward the 
south. This was done for the captain’s benefit, as he 
could not fail to see cae and would think them gone for 
good. 

An hour later the “Liberty Boys” came ting back, and 
they brought some’news with them. They had seen a party 
of redcoats coming across the St. Johns River, and their 


Rus 


the colonel’s plantation. 

“TI left a couple of the boys to spy upon the redcoats, 
Dick,” said Bob, “and if the enemy heads in this direc- _ 
| tion the boys will hasten on ahead and let us know.” 

“That was a good plan, Bob. How many of the redcoats 
do you think there are?” 

“Oh, about fifty, I should say.” 

‘Well, we ought to be able to capture the entire force, if 
it comes this way.” } 

“T should think so.” 

Dick did some lively thinking, and at last a thought 


struck him. If the redcoats came he would want to be 
on hand to spoil their plans, if they intended to plunder 





the colonel’s house, and in order to prevent this he felt © 
that it would be a good plan to be right on the ground. 
In order to do this he decided that in case the two “Lib- 
erty Boys” came and reported that the enemy was com- 
ing he would have fifty of the youths black up like ne- 
groes, and take up their quarters in the negroes’ cabins. 

“T will have two bands of men—one black, the other 
white,” he told Bob, to whom he told his plans, “and I 
will black up and command the black band, while you will 
have charge of the white band, which will have a position 
just within the edge of the timber, where it can come 
quickly, if needed.” 

“That will be a good scheme, Dick,” said Bob, who was 
always taken with anything original and novel. “Say, that 
would be a surprise to the redcoats—to have what they 
supposed to be cowardly negroes suddenly turn out to be 
fighters, and force them to surrender.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BLACK BAND. 


“Boys, one of our men is a traitor.” 

Deep in the woods, perhaps two miles from the planta- 
tion of Colonel Renfrow, down in the bottom of a nar- 
row ravine, was a small log cabin. In this cabin were 
eleven men, and it was one of these who uttered the words 
given above. 

The men were not very far along in years. Their aver- 
age age would not have exceeded twenty-one years, and the 
majority of them .were smooth-faced, and looked like | 
youths of eighteen or nineteen. 


A close study of the faces would have revealed the fact 
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that while some of the young men were fairly good-looking, 


their faces had a dissipated look, and in the most of the numbering us ten to one.” | nce a 


cases the predominating expression was either weakness or 
cruelty, and in many cases both these traits were mingled 
in the one face. | | 

These young men were the members of the band known 
as the Masked Dozen, though they did not now have their 
masks on, and the speaker was Spencer Wharton, the cap- 
tain of the band. 

He was not unhandsome, but his face was cruel-looking 
and the man’s air was one of recklessness. His face showed 
the marks left by dissipation and unrestrained passions. 

When he made the statement that one of their number 
was a traitor, the members of the band looked at one an- 
other with an air of suspicion. Noticing this, sean 

“Look around you, and see who is penta " 

There was a short period of silence, and then there came 
in a chorus: 





“Tom Renfrow.” 

Wharton bowed. 

“And he is the traitor,” he said. 

“How do you know, captain?” asked one. “The fact 
that he is not here does not prove that he is a traitor, for 





he has been absent from our gatherings many times be-| 
fore.” 
“So he has, Mart. 
that he is a traitor.” 
“You have?” 
“Ves,” 
“What is the proof?” : 





But I have other and absolute proof 


“T heard him talking to that fellow who escaped from 
our hands yesterday evening, on the island, and he told 
the fellow everything—all about us, and about my plans 
for making his sister my wife. Everything, in fact.” 

There was a chorus of growls, and the man addressed | 
as Mart said: 

“Well, that does prove that he is a traitor, sure enough.” 

“Yes, so it does, and you know what the penalty is that 
attaches to such action ?” 

“Death!” in a threatening chorus. 

“You are right. And death is what must be dealt out 
to Tom Renfrow.” : 

“That ought to be easy enough to accomplish,” said one. 
“All we will have to do will be to mask ourselves, ride to | 
his father’s plantation, seize him, and Kehoe him away.” | 

Wharton shook his head. 

“Tt will not be so simple a matter as all that, ” he said. 

“Why not?” 
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“For the reason that there is a party of men there out. 


“A party there of more than a emnared men?” in sur- 
prise, 

‘Ves 

“Who are they?” 

The leader smiled. | ‘ 

“You would never guess,” he said. 

“Then tell us,” in impatient tones. 

“I will, but first, who do you suppose the fellow was 
that we made swim from the island to the shore yester- 
day evening?—the scoundrel who struck me!” A fierce 
light shone in the fellow’s eyes as he ended. 


“Haven’t the least idea.” 

“We couldn’t guess, captain.” 

“Who was he?” 

“Tell us.” 7 

The captain looked:around over the men, and showing 
his teeth in a smile, said: 

“You have all heard of a young fellow up North who 
by his daring and bravery earned the name of “The Cham- 
pion Spy of the Revolution, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, yes,” was the cry, “but surely that young fellow 

wasn’t——-”_ | pe 

“That young fellow was no other than Dick Slater, ihe 
‘Champion Spy of the Revolution, and also the captain 
of a company of young fellows known as ‘The Liberty 
Boys of ’76. ” | 













“We've heard of them,” said one, with a nod. 

“Say, Spencer,” exclaimed the fellow called Mart, “you 
don’t mean to tell us that the party of men that is now 
at the plantation of Tom’s father is the company of 
‘Liberty Boys,’ do you?” 

Wharton nodded. 

“That is just what I do mean to say,” he said. 
are the “Liberty Boys,’ and nobody else.” 

There was silence for a few moments, during wiht a 
time the members of the band looked at one another dubi i 
ously. 


“They 


“Tf that is the case,” said Mart, presently, slowly and 
dubiously, “we would hardly dare ride up to the plantas 
tion and attempt to make Tom a prisoner.” | 

“You are right. It would be suicide,” said Spencer, 
“all the more so because he has joined the ‘Liberty Boys.’ " 

“He has?” a 

“Yes,?? - 

“How do you know?” | 2 

“I heard him talking to Dick Slater, I told you, and he 





Etosed that he join the ‘Liberty Beye, and was acéepted | 

Ss a member.” 

“That settles it, then.” 

“Yes, so it does,” 

“Why didn’t you put a bullet through him, site e: 
“T did try.” \ ced Riga mane) 
“You did?” ies 
“Vege? \ - 
“And failed?” weccas ob eos 
“Yes. I thought I had succeeded; he idence in his 

racks when I fired, and I got away from there lively, for 

_knew that fellow, Slater, would be after me, hotfoot; but 

_ paused where I could keep watch, and not long after- 

yard I saw the two walking to the house.” 

“You didn’t kill Tom, after all?” 

“No. I aimed at his head, and I figure it that I simply 
razed the top of his head, and knocked him senseless, but 
hat he was not seriously wounded.” 

“That was hard luck.” 

“Yes. But still, 1 would rather have the pleasure of 
elping hang him, and now we will ap him and end 
im in that way.” | 

“Yes, but won’t it be a difficult matter to capture him ?” 

“Oh, yes, it will be difficult, but it is not an ee 
yy any means.” 

_ “How are you going ‘ai go about it?” 

“T will tell you.” And then Wharton explained his plans 
o his men, who nodded their heads and seemed to think 
he plans would result in success. 

“And after we have captured and made an end of Tom 
Renfrow, we will capture his sister, and I will put my 
jan of marrying her into execution,” said Wharton, with 
| vicious look in his eyes. 
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dred yards or so Gatos from the house, and mingled with, 


the negroes. It would have taken a keen eye, indeed, to 
have discerned that more than half the number in the 
vicinity were not genuine negroes. 

Dick remained at the house and told Colonel eutees his 
plans, and the planter promised to do all he could to assist 
in the work of capturing the redcoats. 

At last the redcoats appeared in sight, and Dick made 
his way to the nearest cabin, and watched the approach of 
the enemy. 

They halted in front of the house, and their leader, a 
captain, dismounted and stepped up onto the piazza. 

, “Are you the owner of this plantation?” the officer 
asked, addressing the colonel, who had advanced to meet 
him. ‘i 

“T am, sir,” was the reply. 

“What is your name?” 

“Renfrow, sir—Colonel Renfrow, at your service.” 

“Where did you get your title?” was the somewhat sneer- 
ing question. 

“TI earned it, sir,” was the dignified reply. 

“Indeed? In this war?” | | 

“No, sir. 

“Then you have taken no part in this war?” 

MNO, Bir.” | | 


“What are you, Whig or loyalist ?” 


In the French and Indian war.” 


“T am neutral, sir.” 

“Humph,” with a contemptuous air. “Neutral, you 

I say 2” . 
“Yes, sir.” 
“That will not do at all, sir. ? 

| “Why not 2” ° 
“For the very simple reason that I, as representing my 


sovereign, King George, am not willing to accept you as 


An Hour after the return of the “Liberty Boys” to Col-| being neutral. If you are not for the king you are against 
mel Renfrow’s plantation the two youths who had been} lim, and I shall act toward you as toward an enemy.” 


eft behind to do scout and spy work rode up and an- 
jounced that the party of redcoats was coming. — 
_ “How long before it will get — do you think?” asked 
Dick. 

“Oh, half an hour, I should judge. 
lowly.” 

“That will give us plenty of time,” said Dick, and then 
le gave his orders at once. He divided the “Liberty Boys” 
nto-two parties, and sent Bob into the edge of the timber 
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eeded to black themselves up till they looked very much 
ike negroes at a short distance. 
This done, they went to the sehinn which seed a hun- 





ith one, and then the members of the other party pro-|. 


“I beg of you not to be hasty, captain,” said the colonel, 
calmly. 

“T shall do nothing hastily. At present, myself and 
men are very much fatigued from long riding, and we are 
very hungry as well. Give orders to your negroes to pre- 
pare us a good dinner at once.” : 

“Very well, sir. Where will you haye it served ?” 
“Ts there not room in the house?” 

“By using two or three rooms, yes, sir.” 
“Tl tell you what you do. 


your dining-room. The dinner for the main portion of my 


Have a table set for six in 


force may be served under those three large trees in your 
back yard.” 
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“Very well, sir,” and saluting, the colonel entered the | in the houses, were now prisoners, and it only remained to 


house to give the orders for the preparing of the meal. 
The captain and five of the men dismounted and stepped 
up on the piazza and took seats, while the rest of the 
redcoats rode around to the rear of the house and yelled 
_ to the negroes to come and take care of the horses. | 


The real negroes came hurrying forward and led the 
horses to the stable and tied them in and around the build- 
ing, and proceeded to give them some feed. The soldiers 
threw themselves down on the grass in the shade of the 
trees, and made preparations to take it easy and enjoy 
themselves. 


They lighted their pipes and smoked, talked, and laugh- 
ed boisterously. So secure and safe did they feel that they 
did not pay any attention to what was going on around 
them, and Dick Slater and his black band did not have any 
difficulty in stealing up and surrounding the redcoats be- 
fore they knew what was happening. 


The first intimation the British soldiers had that they 
were in danger was when the black band by a sudden, quick 
movement, surrounded them and presented pistols at their 
heads, with the words, uttered in stern, ringing tones by 
Dick Slater: | 

“Surrender, and without making the least noise, or you 
‘are dead men.” 

The instant Dick and his portion of the force made the 
moye described, Bob and his men came rushing to the 
scene, and when the redcoats saw the white-faced youths 
they understood all. : 

“Y-you are not—not—negroes at all,” gasped one of the 
redcoats. - , ) | 

“No, we are white men, and you will do well to hold up 
your hands and surrender at once. We are “Ihe Liberty 
Boys of ’%6,’ and we are not to be fooled with.” 

“The ‘Liberty Boys!’ ” 

“Great Guns!” 

“Tt’s all up with us!” 

“Don’t shoot !” 

“We surrender !” 

Such were a few of the sceluaia tions fess the redcoats, 
and up went their hands with alacrity. _ 

“That is good,” said Dick, approvinngly. 
wise in surrendering, for if you had attempted to show 


* You are 


fight we would have killed every one of you.” 
Then Dick gave orders that the hands of the prisoners 

be bound together behind their backs, and this was speed- 

ily done. 

The entire force, with the exception of the six redcoats 
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“Surround the houses,” ordered Dick, and leaving a 
dozen to stand guard over the prisoners, the youths sur- 
rounded the house. ) | 
The captain of the redcoats and /his five companions— 
who, as it turned out, were Tory citizens of St. Augustine 
who had come with the British for the sport ofthe thing— 
had.entered the houses, and were in the dining-room, just} 
beginning their meal, and. selecting six men from among 
his black band, Dick led the way into the house. The six 
held muskets in their hands, and when they reached the 
dining-room door Dick opened it and entered quickly, the 
black band following. 
Never was there a more astonished set of men than the 
six redcoats wlien the members of the black band stepped 
into the room and covered them with the muskets. They 
stared in mute horror. 

It was a tableau worthy the brush of an artist. 

“W-what d-does this m-mean?” gasped the captain. 
“Tt means that you are our prisoners,” replied zy" 
coolly. “Surrender, or die.” 
“What folly!” sneered the officer, he having quickly re-- 
gained his self-possession. “You shall pay dearly for this’ 
joke, young man. My men are near at hand, and each and | 
every one of you fellows shall stretch hemp.” 

“My dear captain, your men are near at hand, I am: 
aware, but they are not in a position to render you assist- 
ance or do us any harm.” 

“Why not?” staring, and a startled look came in his 
eyes. 

“For the reason that they are prisoners, sir. Hold up 
vour hands.” 

The six men did so, the captain fuming as he did so. 

“Tt is not, cannot be true,” he cried. “How could six 
men have captured fifty? You are simply telling a false 
hood, but it will avail you nothing to make prisoners of 
us, for my men will speedily free us.” | 

“Remove their weapons,” ordered Dick, paying no at 
tention to the captain’s words, and one of the youths dis: 
armed the six. | 

This done, their hands were tied together behind th 
backs. 

““Now, come to the window and look out,” said = 
leading the way to a window which looked out in the rear of 
the house. 

The captain and his five companions obeyed, and cries} 
of anger and dismay escaped their lips as they saw | 
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entire British force sitting around, under the trees, 








heir hands bound, and guards standing near. Perhaps 


2» p, were in sight, and the captain, giving utterance to an 
ath, asked: 

| "What force is that out there?” 

er My force,” was the calm reply. 

“Your force ?” 

“Ves”? 

“Well, who are you?” 

_ “My name is Dick Slater.” 

The six started, and exclamations escaped their lips. It 
was évident that they had heard of the famous patriot scout 
and spy. 

_ “Are you really Dick Slater?” asked the canis 

“TI am, sir.” 


. 
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“Then this force out here is——” 

“ “The Liberty Boys of 776.’ ” 

_ The six looked at one another in dismay. 

“What are you doing down here in Florida?” asked the 
officer. 

“Capturing redcoats,” was the prompt reply. 

The officer bit his lips, and it was evidently only by a 
great effort that he kept from uttering bitter oaths. 

_ After a few moments he turned away from the window, 
saying: , fo 

_ “Well, are you going to starve us? We are hungry, and 
would like to eat our dinner.” 

“You shall eat all you want,” said Dick, and the men 
ere allowed to take seats at the table and finish the in- 
terrupted meal, their arms being freed for the purpose. 
They being unarmed, Dick had no fear of their doing 
anything. 

In the meantime food had been taken to the redcoats out 
bnder the trees, and they ate while guarded by fifty of 
the “Liberty: Boys,” who stood over them with leveled pis- 
ols. nth ? 
The question now came up of what should be done with 
é prisoners, and it was solved by taking them upstairs 
nd placing them in three vacant rooms, and placing a 
ruard over them. 

“Now, what are you going to do, Dick?” asked Bob, 
Bien this had been attended to. 
: _“T shall start at once for St. Augustine, Bob.” 

“To-day, you mean?” 

“Yes. I want to get that part of the work done as 
uickly as possible, for there is danger that a large force 
i the British might come this way and rescue their com- 
ades whom we have captured, and I don’t want that to 


ppen.” 
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| plained the colonel. 
| Mr. Slater, for we are inclined to believe that he has fallen 





“Of course not. But are you going to take the prisoners 


fty of the “Liberty Boys,” some white and some blacked | to Savannah, Dick?” 


“Yes, that is my intention.” 

Half an hour later, having given his instructions, Dick 
took his departure, and having crossed the St. Johns River 
on the flathoat, he struck out in the direction of St. Au- 
gustine. 

He succeeded in reaching St. Augustine in safety, and 
managed to enter the town without being suspected of being 
a rebel spy. 

Once in the town, the youth’s work was more than half 
completed, and he easily secured such information as he 
was searching for, and when this had been’ accomplished, 
he hastened to shake the dust of the town off his feet. 

When he got back to Colonel Renfrow’s plantation he 
found the colonel and his wife and daughter very much 
alarmed on account of the disappearance of their son and 
brother Tom, | 

“How long has he been gone?” asked Dick, an anxious 
look on his face. 

“About two hours,” was the reply. 

“‘And some of the negroes say he was seized by some 
men with masks on their faces and carried away,” ex- 
“That is what makes us so anxious, 


into the hands of the Masked Dozen.” 
' “Tt is likely that is the case,” said Dick. 
must try to find Tom at once,” 


“Well, we 


“Yes, but you have no means of knowing where they . 
have taken him,” said Mrs. Renfrow, her face pale and 
drawn. 

“You are right, but we will scatter, and search in every 
“J should think that one hundred 
of us ought to be able to find him if he is anywhere within 


direction,” said Dick. 


a reasonable distance of the plantation.” 

‘The “Liberty Boys” were just on the point of starting 
out, to search for Tom when Pomp, the negro, came run- 
ning up. He was panting and almost out of breath, and 
could hardly speak, but managed to gasp out: 

“Uf yo’ wants ter—sabe—Massa Tom—yo’ hed bettah 
come—erlong ob me—right erway !” 

“Do you know where the scoundréls took him?” asked 
Dick eagerly. 

“Yes, I—follered dem—de raskals wid de masks ober 
deir faces—an’ I done seed whar dey took Massa Tom,” 

“Where did they take him, Pomp ?” 

“Ter er cabin—ober—in de timber. A 

“How far from here?” 

‘°’Bout two miles, massa.” 
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‘short distance from the door. 





“How many of the men with masks on were there?” 

“Leben, massa Dick.” 

“Then there is no need of so many of us going after 
them. Twenty will be enough.” And Dick quickly speci- 
fied who should go, and the party set out, leaving the 
majority of the “Liberty Boys” behind. Pomp was guide, 
of course, and he hastened his steps, for he told Dick as 
they walked along that one of the men was threatening 
what he was going to do with Tom. 

“Was he the one with the yellow mask on?” asked Dick. 

“Yes, dat’s de berry feller, Massa Dick; an’ he wuz tell- 
in’ Massa Tom dat he wuz gwyne ter hang im ter er tree; : 
so I guess es how’t we'd better hurry all we kin.” 


This was Dick’s idea, too, and they moved through the 
timber at a lively pace, and it did not take very long for 
them to reach the vicinity of the cabin. 

As they came in sight of it, twelve men emerged from 
the cabin and made their way to a huge tree standing a 
Eleven of the men wore 
The twelfth had no mask, and this 
one was a prisoner, his arms being bound behind his back. 

This was Tom Renfrow, of course, and the eleven men 


masks on their faces. 


who had him a prisoner in their midst were the members 
of the band known as the Masked Dozen. 

The party came to a stop under a limb which extended 
straight out from the main body of the tree, and a rope was 
fastened around Tom’s neck, and the other end was thrown 
over the limb in question. 


“Now, then, Tom Renfrow,” said Renee Wharton, in 
a cold, merciless voice, “your time has come.” 

“Perhaps so,” was the cool reply. 

“There is no ‘perhaps’ about it. You are a prisoner in 
our midst, and no one who takes any interest in your wel- 


fare has the least idea of your whereabouts, or ,indeed, 


that you are in danger.” 
“Perhaps so.” 
“Bah! 
“And Spencer Wharton, you are a scoundrel!” was the 
cool retort. 


Tom Renfrow, you are a traitor!” 


“Pull down on that rope a bit, boys, and let him see how 
it feels,” growled Wharton; “he is altogether too saucy, 
and some of it should be taken out of him.” 

-The men obeyed, tightening the rope to such an extent 
that the intended victim was partially choked. 


“Now then, Tom Renfrow, I guess you won’t be so 
chipper and saucy,” remarked Wharton triumphantly. 
“You know how the rope feels already, and me are to 
die the death of a traitor.” 
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“T would rather die than remain a member of yout | 
band,” was the dauntless reply. * 

“You will die, and very soon, Tom Renfrow, and ther 5 
my next move will be to capture your sweet and beautifu ul 
sister and carry her off and force her to become my wife=f 
ha, ha, ha! How do you like the thoughts of that, Tom} 

A fierce light came into the eyes of the youth, and h 
glared at Wharton with intense hatred. 

“You are a fiend, Spencer Wharton,” he said. “But y ; 
My sistel} 
will have plenty of friends to take care of her, even afte 


will not be permitted to carry out your plans. 


I am gone, and you will find that you cannot make a sue 
cess of your scheme.” 

“T suppose you have reference to that gang’ of youn 
fellows who call themselves the ‘Liberty Boys?’ ” remarket ( 
Wharton sarcastically. 

“Yes, and their leader knows all about you, Spenca 
Wharton, and he has a grudge against you for forcing hin 
to swim the gauntlet of the alligators, and will make ar 
end of you as sure as he lays eyes on you.” 

“Bah! 
dear meeting for him.” 


I fear him not. If we meet again it will be : 


“Do you think so, Spencer Wharton?” queried a coo 
voice, coming seemingly from right behind him, and 
whirled with a snarl of rage—to find himself and com 
rades surrounded by a party of at least twenty youths, al 
with pistols out and levelled. ] 

The speaker was Dick Slater, and as a cry of joy escape 
the lips of Tom Renfrow a curse oe the lips of Sper 
cer Wharton. 

“Surrender!” cried Dick. “Throw up your hands 6 
you are dead men!” . | 

“Don’t surrender, boys!” cried Wharton, jerking a pi 
tol out of his belt. “Fight to the death! Better death tha 
capture!” . “iy . 

“Fire!” cried Dick, and the “Liberty Boys” obeyed, fi 
ing a volley which was so deadly that every one of 
members of the Masked Dozen band fell to the groun 
either dead or dying. | 

“Oh, curse you—curse you!” almost shrieked Wharto 
and he tried to level the pistol at Dick, with the intentio 
of shooting him. One of the youths kicked the weapo 
out of the wounded desperado’s hand, however, and he wa 
forced to content himself with giving utterance to a voll es 
of curses. 4 

The rope was removed from Tom’s neck, and his aril 
freed, and even before he had finished explaining how } 


had been made a prisoner, the wounded desperadoes wel 
dead. | 





The band had been wiped out at one blow. 
_ It was decided to bury the men, and this was done, a 


spade being found in the cabin. And when this had been} 


done, Tom showed Dick where the gold and silver that 
had stolen by the band was hidden. 

It was under the floor of the cabin, in one corner, aus 
as they had no desire to return to the eee they Pere 
to unearth the treasure. 

It was placed in a bag whee was found in hin cabin, 
and the youths were on the point of starting for the planta- 
tion when Bob Estabrook, who had been outside, scouting 
around, came in with the information that a party of In- 
dians kad surrounded the cabin, ae were ear slowly 
but surely toward it. 

“How large a party do you think it is, Bob?” asked Dick, 

“Tt is hard to say, Dick. There may be fifty of the red 
rascals, and there may not be more than a score.” ro 

“Well, be they twenty or fifty, I think we can give them 
all they want,” said Dick grimly; and then he told the 
boys to get ready to give the redskins a warm reception. 

“Let the door remain open,” he said, “and stand back 
out of range, so as to avoid being hit by arrows. Then 
when the Indians approach close, give it to them from 
muskets and pistols.” 2 | 
The leaders were almost 
to the open door, and then Dick gave the signal for action. 


Closer still came the redskins. 


Instantly the “Liberty Boys” leaped into a position 
where it was possible for them to see the Indians through 
the open doorway, and then, crash! roar! a volley rang out. 

There were only about thirty Indians in the party, and 
the volley killed a dozen at least, and the rest, with wild 
yells of terror and anger, turned and fled without firing 
even one flight of arrows. They had expected to find the 
eabin empty, and to find it filled with youths who could 
deal out death so liberally was demoralizing to say the 
least. | 

“What do you think?” asked Bob. 
back?” 

“T hardly think so, Bob,” was the reply. 

“Then we might as well go?” 

They set out at once, and made their way fh the direc- 
tion of the plantation.. They kept a sharp lookout for the 
Indians, of course, but saw nothing of them, and got safely 
back to the plantation without having experienced any 
further adventures. . 

To say that Tom’s parents and sister were delighted when 

they saw Tom again, alive and well, is Stating the case 
mildly, and they gave Dick Slater great: credit for what 
he had done, though he entered a disclaimer, and said that 


“Will they come 


-|the thanks were really due Pomp, who had followed the 


desperadoes and seen where they took Tom. 

“But for Pomp we would not have found Tom in time 
to save his Life,” Dick declared, and Colonel Renfrow 
promptly rewarded the colored man by making him a free 
man. | | 

Pomp looked a bit dubious when told that henceforth he 
“See heah,” 
I doan wan- 


was free, and could go and come as he pleased. 
he said, “I dunno *bout dis heah free bizness. 
ter g’way frum de plantation, Massa Kunnel, an’ rudder’n 
do dat I’ll stay er slabe, uv hit’s all de same ter yo’.” 
“You may stay, Pomp, of course, if you wish,” was the 
reply. 
you wages for your work.” 


“T shall be glad to have you do so, but I will pay 


“An’ kin I hab Elizy ter be my ole woman, Massa?” 

“Yes, if she'll have you, Pomp. And if she accepts you 
she shall be free, also.” 

“Hurray, Massa Kunnel. I’se de happiest nigger in 
all ob Floridy, so I am,” and away Pomp went to ask Eliza 
the momentous question. She must have said yes, for the 
next time they saw Pomp there was a huge grin on his face. 

There were two more happy ones on the plantation, too; 
they were Frank Davis, one of the “Liberty Boys,” and a 
fine, handsome fellow, and Margaret Renfrow, they having 
fallen in love with each other, and before the “Liberty 
Boys” left the plantation they plighted their troth, the wed- 
ding, it being understood, to take place as soon as the war 
was over. 

The “Liberty Boys” had finished their work in that vi- 
einity, and returned to Savannah, taking the British officer 
and soldiers with them as prisoners of war, and later on 
they were exchanged for some patriots in the hands of the 
British. 

THE END. 


The next number (89) of “The Liberty Boys of ?76” will 
contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS’ ‘HURRY CALL’; OR, 
A WILD DASH TO SAVE A FRIEND,” by Harry 
Moore. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and yéu will receive the copies 
you order by return mail. 
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131 Fred Fearnot and the Gambler; or, The Trouble on the Lake Me 










n. 
Front. 185 Fred Fearnot in New Mexico; or, Saved by Terry Olcott. 
132 Fred Fearnot’s Challenge; or, King of the Diamond Field. 186 Fred Fearnot in Arkansas; or, The Queerest of All Adventures, 
133 Fred Fearnot’s Great Game; or, The Hard Work That Won. 187 Fred Fearnot in Montana; or, The Dispute at Rocky Hill. : 
134 Fred Fearnot in Atlanta; or, The Black Fiend of Darktown. 188 Fred Fearnot and the Mayor; or, The Trouble at Snapping Shoals. | 
135 Fred Fearnot’s Open Hand; or, How He Helped a Friend. 189 Fred Fearnot’s Big Hunt; or, Camping on the Columbia River. | 
136 Fred Fearnot in Debate; or, The Warmest Member of the House. | 190 Fred Fearnot’s Hard Experience; or, Roughing It at Red Gulch, 
137 Fred Fearnot’s Great Plea; or, His Defence of the ‘“Moneyless|191 Fred Fearnot Stranded; or, How Terry Olcott Lost the Money. 
Man.”’ / 192 Fred Fearnot in the Mountains; or, Held at Bay by Bandits. ‘4 
138 Fred Fearnot at A pnd or, The Ba‘ttle of the Champions. 193 Fred Fearnot’s Terrible Risk; or, Terry Olcott’s Reckless Venture. 
139 Fred Fearnot’s Circus; or, High Old Time at New Era. 194 Hred Fearnot’s Last Card; or, The Game That Saved His Life. 


140 ae oe Camp Hunt; or, The White Deer of the Adirenm 
acks. 
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THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
OOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
ost famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
is wonderful little book. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
ontaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
nd Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ent and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
ND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
oy should obtain this book, as it contains fuil instructions for or- 
Anizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
bke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
Ontains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 






















he day. 
btain a copy immediately. 
No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 


tage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
icenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
jst jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ver popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; 
plored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


, HOUSEKEEPING. 
No. 16. HOW TO 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
wers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


y 
MO 
™ 


on cooking »*ver published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
sh, game and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 

astry, and.a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
k 


COOKS. 
_ No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
@yerybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will, teach you how to 


make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeclian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


2 ELECTRICAL, 

_ No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USB ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. 
' No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
faining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
toils, dynamos, and many’ novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. . 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
arge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


| ENTERTAINMENT.. 

‘No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST. By Harry 
ennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tdes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
rt, and create any amount of fun for himselWand friends. It is.the 
reatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun). in it. 
No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN BVENING PARTY.—A 
ery valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
| games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
br parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
oney than any book published. 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMBS.—A aes and useful little 
bok, containing ‘the rules and regulations o billiards, bagatelle, 
ackgammon, croquet, dominoes, ete. 









No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
le leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
nd witty sayings. 


Ho. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
Ok, ‘giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
age, Casino, Forty-five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
uction Pitch, All Fours and many other popular games of cards. 
No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
ed interesting hoe and conundrums with key to same. A 
mplete book. ully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 
No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 


a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
! about. There’s happiness in it. 
No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and eti- 
uette of good society, and the easiest and most approved methods 
appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church 
hd in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
ontaining the most popular selections in use, comprising Duteb 
alect, French dialeet, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
ith many standard readings. 










errence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist and practical joker of 
Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 


ete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 


handsome 


KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 


Nsoed, 
_ No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books. 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
‘a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
‘all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the mos‘ 
‘simple and concise manner possible. 

_ No, 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 
‘bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bes‘ 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 


|. No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles: of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con: 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc: 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ballroom and at parties. 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
dances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to.have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books-ever given to the world 
Kiverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male an¢ 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this boot 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND. ANIMALS. | 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated ané 
containing full instructions for the. management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. is) 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus | 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. , 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
ai how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A valu: 
able book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com: 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, neeving 
taming, breeding and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty- 
eight illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kiné! 
ever published. 










































MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and 
directions for making fireworks, colored fires and gas balloons. 
This book cannot be equaled. 

No.. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete handbook for 
making all kinds of candy, ice cream, syrups, essences, etc. etc. . 

No, 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANOB 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION, AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
‘official distances on all the railroads of the United States and 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc., making 
it one of the most.complete and handy books published. 

No. 38. HOW TO.BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
aera Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT SFAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. | 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King eer! 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventurer 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work its 
also how to make Photographic Magie Lantern Slides and other 
eee pareniies, Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 
Abney. . 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance. 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete iz 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Nava 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to ecome © 
West Point Military Cadet.” 


OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 





THE LIBERTY BOYS OF 76. 
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A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American noel 
7 By HARRY MOORE. ee 


I 


These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithfu 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of Americal 
youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their live; 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independence > 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matter 
bound in a beautiful colored cover. 


The Liberty Boys of '76; or, een for Freedom. , 45 The Liberty Boys Worried; or, The Disappearance of Dick Slate ~— 
The Liberty Boys’ Oath; or, Settling With the British and Tories. | 46 The Liberty Boys’ Iron Grip; or, Squeezing the Redcoats. bis ie 
The Liberty Boys’ Good Work; or, Helping General Washington. | +7 The Liberty Boys’ Success; or, Doing What They Set Out to D <2} 
The Liberty Boys on Hand; or, Always in the Ri Ps Place. 45 The Liberty Boys’ Setback; or, Defeated, But Not Disgraced. ae Sy 
Liberty Boys’ Nerve; or, Not Afraid of the King’s Minions.) 49 The Liberty Boys in ‘Toryville; or, Dick Slater's Fearful Ris, — 
The Liberty Boys’ Defiance; or, “Catch and Hang Us if You Can.” | 50 The Liberty Boys Aroused; or, Striking Strong Blows for Libert. 
The Liberty Boys in Demand ; or, The Champion Spies of the;}t1 The Liberty Boys’ Triumph; or, Beating the Redcoats at The 
Revolution. - Own Game. 

The Liberty Boys’ Hard Fight; or, Beset by British and Tories. | 52 The Liberty Boys’ Scare; or, A Miss as Good as a Mile. 
2 The Liberty Boys to the Rescue ; or, A Host Within Themselves. | 53 The Liberty Boys’ Danger; or, Foes on All Sides. 
10 The Liberty Boys’ Narrow Escape ; or, A Neck-and-Neck Race} 54 The Liberty Toys’ Flight; or, A Very Narrow Escape. 


2 NOTACNH 
| 
S 
@ 


With Death. 55 The Liberty Boys’ Strategy; or, Out- Generaling the Enemy. oh 
11 The Liberty Boys’ Pluck; or, Undaunted by Odds. 56 The Liberty Boys’ Warm Work; or, Showing the Redcoats Ho 
12 The Liberty Boys’ Peril; or, Threatened from all Sides. to Fight. Rae 
13 The Liberty Boys’ Luck ; or, Fortune Favors the Brave. 57 The Liberty Boys’ ‘“‘Push’’; or, Bound to Get There a <4 
14 The Liberty Boys’ Ruse; or, Fooling the British. 58 The Liberty Boys’ Desperate Charge; or, With “Mad Anthony me Yy 
15 The Liberty Boys’ Trap, and What They Caught in It. at Stony Point. eels 
16 The Liberty Boys Puzzled; or, The Tories’ Clever Scheme. 59 The Liberty Boys’ Justice. And How They Dealt It Out. oe 
17 ee Boys’ Great Stroke ; or, Capturing a British Man-of- | 60 The Liberty Boys, Eomeree or, A pete bbe ee ae 

ar 61 The Liberty Boys’ Sealed Orders; or, Going it Blind. pare 

18 The Liberty Boys’ Challenge; or, Patriots vs. Redcoats. 62 The Liberty Boys’ Daring Stroke; or, With “Light-Horse Harry” 
19 The Liberty Boys Trapped; or, The Beautiful Tory. at Paulus Hook. be 
20 The Liberty Boys’ Mistake: or, “What Might Hace Been.” 63 The Liberty Boys’ Lively Times; or, Here, There and Everywher = 
2i The Liberty Boys’ Fine Work ; or, Doing Things Up Brown. 64 The Liberty Boys’ “Lone Hand”; or, Fighting Against Gre: 
22 The Liberty Boys at Bay; or, The Closest Call of All. : Odds. ; J 
23 The Liberty Boys on Their Mettle: or, Making It Warm for the|65 The Liberty Boys’ Mascot; or, The Idol of the Company. 

Redcoats. 66 The Liberty Boys’ Wrath; or, Going for the Redcoats Roughsho 
24 The Liberty Boys’ Double Victory; or, Downing the Redcoats and | 67 The yiberty toys’ Battle for Life; or, The Hardest Struggle | 

orvies. ‘ ‘ ; 

25.The Liberty Boys Suspected; or, Taken for British Spies. 68 The Liberty Boys’ Lost ; or, The Trap That Did Not Work. | 
26, The i iberty Boys gua ‘Trick’; or, Teaching the Predcoate a o — per Bere, pace als oe “gath W pe Queered” Everythin 
27 The Liberty Boye Good Spy Work; or, With the Redcoats in| {1 T ‘he Liberty eth Lured : ‘or, The Snare the Enemy Set. 

Philadelphia. , “| 72 The Liberty Boys’ Ransom; or, In the Hands of the Tory Outlaw 
28 The Liberty Boys’ pattie Cry; or, With Washington at the Brandy | ** pan, Sorry Boys as Sleuth-Hounds; or, Trailing Benedict A ~ 

wine. ; : a : . me pope ie ; oe 
29 The Liberty Boys’ Wild Ride: or, A Dash to Save a Fort. i4 Pe ee Boys “Swoop”; or, Scattering the Redcoats Lil 
39 The Liberty Boys in a Fix; or, Phreatened by Reds and Whites | 75 The Liberty Boys’ “Hot Time”; or, Lively Work in Old Virgini 
31 The Liberty Boys’ Big. Contract; or, Holding Arnold in Check | 7g The Liberty Boys’ Daring Scheme: or, Their Plot to Capture tl 
32 The Liberty Boys Shadowed; or, After Dick Slater for Revenge King’s Son. :  - 
33 The Liberty Boys, Duped; or, The Friend Who Was an Enemy. 77 The Liberty Boys’ Bold Move; or, Into the Enemy's Country. 
24 The Liberty Boys’ Fake Surrender ; or, The Ruse That Succeeded. | + 

- 78 The Liberty Boys’ Beacon Light; or, The Signa! on the Mountain, 
35 The Liberty Boys’ Signal; or, “At the Clang of the Bell. , | } T Vv 
: ; ; . : : , ; ,. | 79 The Liberty Boys’ Honor; or, T he Promise That Was Kept. 
36 1 Boys’ Daring Work; or, Risking Life for Liberty’s| 99 The Liberty Bors, “ies Strike” OF, ne the British Over. 
say 81 1e Liberty Boys’ Gratitude, and How they Showed it 

37 The Liberty Boys’ Prize, and How They Won It. 82 The Liberty Boys and the Georgia Giant; or, A Hard Man to Handle. 
38 The Liberty Boys’ Flot; or, The Plan That Won. 83 The Liberty Boys’ Deud Line; or, “Cross it if you Dare!” ’ 
39 The I:iberty Boys’ Great Haul; or, Taking Everything in Sight |84 The Liberty Boys ‘'ti00-Dooed;” or, Trouble at Every Turn. es, 
49 The Liberty Boys’ Flush Times; or, Reveling in British Gold. 85. The Liberty Boys’ Leap for Life: or, The Light that Led Them. : 
41 The J.iberty Boys in a Snare: or, Almost Trapped. 86 The Liberty Boys’ Indian Friend; or, The Redskin who Fought for Iné 
42 The Liberty Boys’ Brave Rescue; or, In the Nick of Time. pendence. 
43 The Liberty Boys’ Big Day; or, Doing Business by Wholesale. 87 The Liberty Boys “Going it Blind”; or, Taking Big Chances. 
44 The Liberty Boys’ Net; or, Catching the Redcoats and Tories. 88 The Liberty Boys’ Black Band; or, Bumping the British Hard. 
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